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THE  DARTMOUTH  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

Is  published  each  of  the  nine  months  of  the  college  year  by  a  board  of  editors  from 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  Its  endeavor  will  be  to  represent  the  literary  spirit  of 
Dartmouth,  and  to  incite  the  students  to  more  careful  and  thorough  work  in  the  study 
of  literature. 

The  editors  from  succeeding  classes  will  be  chosen  according  to  merit,  as  shown  by 
competition.  In  this  choice,  some  member  of  the  Faculty  will  act  with  the  regular 
board. 

In  accordance  with  college  custom,  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  each  student.  Those 
wishing  to  discontinue  it  will  please  notify  the  business  manager. 

Terms,  $2  per  year;  single  copies,  25  cents.     On  sale  at  the  Dartmouth  bookstore. 

Contributions  and  exchanges  should  be  directed  to  P.  E.  Stanley,  Managing  Editor. 

Address  all  other  communications  to 

G.  G.  FURNEL,  Business  Manager. 


G  W.CLARKE  &  SON, 

FINE  SHOES, 


)R.  CHARLES  B.  CLARKE  will  make  regular  trips  this  sea- 
son, showing  their  complete  line  of  samples  and  taking  orders. 
We  respectfully  request  your  examination  of  our 

B-^INE  LINE  OP  PATENT  LEATHER  SHOES 
for  dress  and  street  wear.     Also,  our  Tennis,  Football,  and  Sporting 
shoes.     Rubbers,  overshoes,  leggins,  etc. 

Quality  Unsurpassed.  Prices  Moderate. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS' 

Cjh:l^lcbrath)d  Hat>s. 

^fyles    ^peciGillv     e/idopled       I0      Vour)®     4    <2'5« 


©pera  (Jruslj   ^afs,   §ilR   ^afs,    pelf   ^afs,  ar\d 

^lotl?  ^ate. 

Mackintoshes,  Canes,  Umbrellas,  and  Gloves. 

Qlub  l^labs  and  Qaps  Mads  bo  0rder. 

Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  A.  J.  White's  London  Hats. 

381  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


The  Central  A^ermont  Railroad 

is  the  old  and  estahlislied  popular  route  hetween 

the  route  heing  through  the  picturesque  Yermont  hills  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lahe  Ghamplain, 

The  many  heautiful  cottages  and  hotels  that  have  heen 
erected  the  past  few  years  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  are  evidence  that  this  heautiful  lake  is  fast  he-- 
coming  the  summer  resort  of  the  east. 

The  hospitable  family  homes  and  hotels  among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Yermont  are  also  attracting  numerous  city  people 
each  summer  season. 

The  bracing  and  health  restoring  qualities  of  Yermont 
air  are  unexcelled. 

Gall  on  or  address 

T.  H.  HANLEY,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

260  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

for  the  1892  edition  of  "Summer  Homes  Among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Yermont  and  Along  the  Shores  of  Lake  Gham- 
ptain^''  which  can  be  had  ivithout  charge.  This  little  pam- 
"phlet  contains  a  list  of  the  first-class  hotels  and  a  selected 
list  of  family  homes  who  will  take  summer  visitors. 


lURNAP. 

A  A   *   HALL, 

CO.2L.il    -ZS-2^3D    TSvTOOZD. 


Have    ^^(^11    Tried 


CUMMINGS, 


The  Printer 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

pARA  CASPA, 

A   Wonderful  Remedy. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.  M.  ^jvj:^r^l, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

EmeraorCs  Block,      HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed,  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser,  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  1  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.  M.   AMARAL. 

A  FBW  Tried  Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


UkaiMim 


A  Stocking  that  Fits. 

Made  the  exact  shape  of  the  foot,  allowing 
the  toes  to  letuiu  their  natural  positions. 
The  most  durr.blo  and  the  only  comfortableliose. 
Thebigtoe  haviiigrooni  enough  staysinside. 

Iiifrrowiiijl  iiiiil«,  corns,  biiiiionH,  etc.,  due 
to  wcnripp;  the  old  style  stockinjr,  are  pre- 
vented or   relieved  by  WstttkeiihoHti. 

Men's,  25c.,  35c.,  50c.    Sold  by  dealers  or  by- 
mail.    WAUKENHOSE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GO    TO 


A.  H.  ROBERTS. 


Choice  Fruits  and   Candies^ 
Cigars  and  Tohacco^  Gro- 
ceries  and  Temper- 
ance Drinlcs. 


Best  Water  White  Kerosene  Oil. 


Slop  Jars  and  Oil  Cans. 


No.   1, 


CURRIER  BLOCK. 


THE 


St.  George  Drug  Store, 

is  the  place  to  go  for 

MEDICINES,  CHEMICALS, 


Trusses,  Etc. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest 
Candies. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

CIG-ARS    &>    TOBACCO 

in  town. 
o 

WHITCOMB  &  DWYER,  Prop's, 
Oates    DBlock, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Dimiooie  LiiERi  ma 


New  Horses  and  Carriages. 


Good  and  reliable  teams  at  short 
notice  and  lowest  prices. 

Large  parties  conveyed  at  reason- 
able rates. 

COACH  RUNS  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 


MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITETONTINE  BLOCK, 
HANOVEK,  N.  II. 


W.  A.  COLE, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

Eclipse  Banjos. 

Sweetest  loud-toned  banjo  made. 

IMPERIAL  MANDOLINS, 

Brilliant  in  tone,  light  and  durable. 

BOSTON  GUITARS, 

Harp-like  and  strong  in  tone. 
MUSIC  .'.  STRIIVGS  .-.  SUNDRIES. 

Repairing  in  all  its  Branches. 

Main  Office:   179  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Carter's  Restaurant, 

GflHTEH'S  BIiOGK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


por(^i($p  ai^d  Dom(^sti(;  Qi($ars,  apd 
a  Ql7oie(^  Z\t)(^  of  pip<?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER. 


SOME    LAMPS 

ARE    TOLERABLY    GOOD, 

JiUt  vvli(-)  wiiiiLs  .1  tf)l- 
erably  good  egjj  ?  The  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fa6l  that 
some  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
i^ood  /  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is  one.  There  is  one  lamp 
which  is  good. 

"The  Rochester." 

We  have  2,700  varieties  of 
that  one  lamp.  If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

MRS.  WALTER  CHASE'S,  ELM  STREET, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 

RtoonE^sT^jE:!^  t^ajs^:e*  00., 

42   PARK   PLACE,   NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST   LAMP   HOUSE  IN   THE  WORLD, 


J.  N.  CHASE, 

Watches, 

w 

Diamonds, 

DEALER  IN  FINE 

Rich  Jewelry, 

B00I5  ^^  SIio^5. 

Rings,  Chains, 

Silver  Ware, 

ATHIvKTiC  SHOES, 

Fine 

Watch  Repairing, 

Rubbers,  &c., 

Bottom  Prices, 

Carter's  Block, 

BDBLE  BROTHERS, 

Gatks  B1.0CK, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

White  Sivep  Janetion,  Vt. 

BRAIN-WORKERS. 


HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE, 

For  Lecturers^  Teachers^  Students^  Clergymen^  Lawyers^  and  Brain- 
Workers  generally. 

It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts  thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

It  is  a  brain  food  that  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor.,  and 
acts  as  a  general  tonic. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bateman,  Ced4rville,  N.  J.,  says:  "For  mental  exhaustion 
or  overwork  it  gives  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system.  I  have  used 
it  for  several  years,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  in  my  own  individual  case,  and 
consider  it  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  "Have  used  it  for  several  years,  with 
especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in 
sleepless  conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free.        Bumford  Chemical  Works, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

Caution: — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are 
spurious.     Never  sold  in  bulk. 


DI^AFTIflll 

INSTRUMENTS 


FOR   STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

niECHflNICflL  m  0RDHITECTURflL  DRHWINB. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc. 
Also,  every   description   of  ARTISTS'    MATERIALS. 

^V\^^r)S^V\^ORTB[,  HOW^LA-N^D  &  CO., 
,^,frrJ^rS'JLlt  ARTISTS'  AND  DRAFTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  267  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Special  Rates  to  Students. 


-«l?c4^  :?  o^ 


liiE[^eiRyv^o/Niti£y. 


CLOTHIERS, 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

Will  he  represented  as  usual  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Season  of  1892-3  at  the  "  WHEELOCK;'  feeling  confi- 
dent that  the  merit  of  their  goods  will  secure  for  them  a 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 


t' 


WHEELOCK, 


HANOVER,  N.  H. 


Correspondence  solicited  concerning  rates  and  accommodaj- 
tions  for  summer  guests, 

K  W.  MORSE. 
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UNITY. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  men  have  sought  for  the  great  un- 
derlying and  all-supporting  unity.  Though  baffled  again  and 
again,  they  have  never  lost  belief  in  its  reality.  From  Protagoras 
to  Emerson,  from  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer,  philosophers  have 
searched  for  the  One.  For  centuries  it  eluded  their  grasp,  flitting 
and  flickering  down  the  ages  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  ever  present  and 
ever  vanishing.  The  eager  searcher  has  followed  it  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  marsh  and  forest,  only  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  like  Tantalus,  grasping  the  empty  air. 

Not  philosophers  only  have  sought  this  suspected  unity ;  but 
every  man  born  into  the  world,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  has 
always  unconsciously  labored  to  the  same  end.  The  desire  to  un- 
derstand, which  is  common  to  all  humanity,  is  but  the  wish  to  ap- 
preciate and  assimilate  an  elusive  unity.  To  understand  is  to 
unify.  The  scholar  understands  a  problem  in  mathematics  when 
he  has  combined  the  separate  letters  or  figures  into  an  intelligent 
whole  and  recognized  the  one  underlying  principle  of  the  demon- 
stration. The  child  understands  a  sentence  when  he  has  united 
the  separate  words  of  which  it  is  composed  into  the  single  idea 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  difterence  between  the  most 
abstruse  philosophy  and  every  day  thought,  is  in  degree  and  not  in 
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kind.  In  our  effort  to  understand  we  are  instinctively  seeking  the 
omnipresent  unity. 

The  nearness  of  the  approach  thus  made  to  the  conception  of 
unity  is  a  measure  of  progress  in  civiHzation.  The  early  Greeks 
saw  a  god  in  every  striking  manifestation  of  nature  ;  as  their  civ- 
ilization advanced  they  conceived  Jupiter,  king  of  gods  and  men ; 
and  in  the  enlightened  period  of  their  history  they  sought  one  uni- 
versal principle.  Or  on  a  larger  scale,  we  have  first  the  compli- 
cated mythology  of  the  ancients,  then  the  mediaeval  church  with 
its  trinity,  virgin  and  saints,  and  last  the  one  God  of  modern  times. 
The  Jews,  with  whom  civilization  developed  in  a  religious  direc- 
tion onl}',  are  an  exception.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  the  dis- 
covery of  unity. 

In  modern  times  the  recognition  of  unity  has  been  carried  on  in 
two  parallel  lines — science  and  religion;  the  same,  yet  not  the 
same ;  having  the  same  object  in  view  and  based  upon  the  same 
principles,  but  differing  in  method.  One  investigates  what  the 
other  worships.  For  science  tends  always  towards  unity ;  the 
chemist  is  continually  reducing  the  number  of  his  elements  ;  the 
physicist  finds  in  his  mass  of  phenomena  the  one  ultimate  principle 
of  vibration;  the  astronomer  depends  upon  the  one  law  of  gravi- 
tation ;  and  philosophy,  with  its  result,  religion,  has  no  other  goal. 

The  relations  between  man  and  this  unity  are  expressed  by 
the  following  diagram  : 


Mind.  . 

God. 

Nahire. 

Civilization . 

Climate. 

Intellect.           The  True. 
Sensibility.       The  Good. 
Will.                  The  Useful. 

Father. 

Spirit. 

Son. 

Cause. 

Operation. 

Effect. 

Enlightened. 

Barbarous. 

CiviHzed. 

Temperate. 

Tropical. 

Cold. 

Man  finds  himself  endowed  with  the  power  to  know,  to  feel,  and 
to  determine — intellect,  sensibility,  and  will ;  an  intellect  ever 
seeking  the  true,  a  sensibility  recognizing  the  good,  and  a  will 
tending  to  aim  at  the  useful,  otherwise  named  the  right  or  the 
beautiful ;  for  right  can  only  be  that  which  is  ultimately  most  useful 
to  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  and  the  beautiful,  intellectually 
considered,  is  but  moral  harmony.  He  looks  about  him  as  an  em- 
bryo philosopher  and  seeks  to  understand.     He  fails  ;  and  in  fear 
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and  trcMnl)Hnir  worshijis  that  whicli  is  not  undtTstood.  lie  rails  it 
Cjod.  Vwnw  \\w  slandjioint  of  tiic  iiiti'lk'Ct,  scckiiiL;-  llic  true,  lu- 
recognizees  tlu*  r'atluT,  \\\v  rrcalor  ;  Ironi  die  standpoint  ol  die  sen- 
sibility, appreciating  the  good,  he  recognizes  the  spirit,  inlhiencing 
man  for  good  ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  will,  determining  the 
useful,  he  recognizes  the  Son,  living  and  working  among  men. 
In  all  religions  the  divinity  is  contemplated  from  these  three  stand- 
pcMnts,  under  various  designations  ;  for  this  is  the  direct  outcomes  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind. 

J)iit  at  leno-th  man  beoins  to  investigate,  as  well  as  wonder  and 
worship.  He  now  gives  that  which  is  not  understood  the  name  ot 
nature,  and  calls  his  investigation  science.  His  intellect  seeks  the 
cause,  his  sensibility  recognizes  the  operation,  and  his  will  regu- 
lates or  modities  the  effect.  Cause,  operadon,  and  effect  in  science 
correspond  to  Father,  Spirit,  and  Son  in  religion,  and  these  stand- 
points are  alike  dependent  upon  the  law  of  mind. 

The  barbarian  does  but  little  thinking  or  determining  ;  he  is 
controlled  by  his  feelings.  He  therefore  sees  God  as  the  spirit,  influ- 
encing men's  lives  ;  as  in  Brahma,  Buddha,  and  the  gods  and  spirits 
of  central  Africa.  And  since  the  tropical  climate  favors  the  large 
development  of  the  sensibilities,  these  religions  are  found  in  warm 
countries.  As  civilization  advances,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
quickened,  and  the  wdll  is  the  first  to  reach  its  full  development ; 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Son,  and  doing  that  which  is  useful  or 
right.  Here  lies  the  cause  of  the  protestant  reformation  and  the 
v^'ide  power  of  the  present  evangelical  church.  And  since  the  w^ill 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  cold  countries,  where  some 
effort  is  required  to  live,  this  form  of  religion  flourishes  in  the 
colder  climates.  When  the  very  highest  degree  of  enlightenment  is 
reached,  there  is  less  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  the 
intellect  is  more  highly  cultivated,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
sensibilities.  The  search  for  causes  becomes  more  earnest  and  men 
look  at  God  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  as  a  Father  or  cre- 
ator, as  is  seen  in  the  liberal  religions  of  the  present  and  in  the 
general  tendency  in  all  religions.  This  highest  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  has  been  reached  in  temperate  climates. 
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Thus  do  all  religion  and  science,  nature  and  man,  climatic  in- 
fluences and  the  phenomena  of  civilization,  blend  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole,  separated  only  into  a  threefold  division,  according  to 
the  different  standpoints  of  the  threefold  mind  ;  while  underlying 
all  is  that  power  which  man  has  always  and  everywhere  sought — 
the  power  which  the  scientist  calls  nature,  and  the  worshipper  calls 
God. 

And  with  this  conception  once  thoroughly  in  mind,  what  a  host  of 
mysteries  are  made  clear  !  What  a  multitude  of  correspondences 
spring  into  view  !  That  which  religion  calls  the  Creator,  is  instantly 
identified  with  the  first  cause  of  science.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  seen  to  be  the  figurative  expression  of  the  great  law 
of  sacrifice  which  permeates  all  nature,  and  which  Darwin  called 
the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  the  law  that  every  advance  of  the  race 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  individuals.  The  weakest  must  go  to 
the  wall  that  the  strong  may  become  stronger ;  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away. 
The  ocean  steamship  necessitates  the  stoker ;  the  use  of  coal  ne- 
cessitates the  miner. 

The  belief  in  divine  punishment  in  religion  is  but  the  vivid  ex- 
pression of  the  law  that  results  are  eternal ;  that  he  who  disobeys 
any  law  of  nature,  either  physical  or  moral,  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Worship  of  idols  is  but  the  unconscious  recognition  of 
the  identity  of  God  and  nature — that  God  is  in  all  and  through  all, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  that  every  beast  and  every  graven 
image  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  divine.  The  idol  is  used  to  make 
more  concrete  and  definite  the  conception  of  a  difficult  abstraction. 
Nor  are  the  days  of  idol  worship  past.  So  long  as  the  mass  of 
civilized  humanity  retains  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God, 
they  still  worship  an  invisible  idol,  though  a  very  helpful  one. 
Belief  in  a  revelation  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  universal 
presence  of  the  divine — that  every  man  of  genius  is  in  closer  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  his  writings  are  a  greater 
or  lesser  revelation  of  universal  truth. 

Virtue  is  the  postponement  of  good.  There  is  a  certain  degree 
of  virtue  in  putting  aside  present  pleasure  in  view  of  an  ultimate 
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tiMiiporal  <^()()(1  ;  a  greater  (U'^rcc  in  puUiiiL;  aside  i1k!  pli-asurt's  of 
this  lilV  ill  virw  of  i^rcalcr  liappincss  in  a  liiturc  lilt*;  the  greatest 
cK'oTCH'  in  puttini;-  asiiK'  all  sclllsli  loiisidnalions  lor  the  j^ood  of 
ollirrs.  This  is  but  the  moral  lorni  of  the  law  of  capital  in  political 
science  ;  a  savin<^  of  present  substance  with  a  view  to  future  advan- 
tage. There  is  not  a  tenet  of  reHoion,  ethics,  or  philosophy  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  outworkincf  of  some  great  law  of  nature,  as 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  tliat  particular  case. 

And  what  a  broad  gleam  of  light  this  conception  sheds  on  his- 
tory !  While  philosophers  have  sought  first  principles  under  the 
lead  of  the  intellect,  and  the  thoughtless  have  sought  pleasure  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  sensibilities,  the  greatest  problem  of  the  ages 
has  been  the  regulation  of  the  will ;  what  is  useful?  At  first  the  ques- 
tion was,  What  is  useful  for  me,  at  the  present  time?  with  littie  re- 
gard for  the  future  or  for  others.  Then  came  the  law  makers,  and 
Moses  with  his  tables  of  stone,  and  the  question  with  them  was. 
What  is  useful  for  all?  and  the  answer  was.  Justice  ;  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  This,  with  many  modifications,  is  the 
groundwork  of  our  present  law.  But  it  was  left  for  Jesus,  in  closer 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  to  make  the  greatest  moral  dis- 
covery of  history.  He  perceived,  what  seems  plain  enough  when 
once  understood  but  was  so  slow  and  difficult  of  discovery,  that  the 
good  of  all  mankind  would  be  best  obtained  by  the  death  of  selfish- 
ness. And  as  he  was  a  native  of  a  warm  climate  and  a  half  civi- 
lized country,  he  saw  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sensibility  and 
called  it  love.  These  three  ways  of  seeking  the  useful,  selfishness, 
justice,  and  unselfishness,  are  to  be  seen  now  in  all  sorts  of  fantas- 
tic combinations. 

Mythology  is  seen  to  have  been  a  real  religion.  Under  the 
names  of  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Neptune,  the  ancients  worshiped  the 
manifold  manifestations  of  the  same  power  that  we  worship  as  a 
unity.  The  progress  toward  unity  was  not  then  and  is  not  now 
complete. 

Opposing  views,  too,  fall  naturally  into  their  places  in  this  great 
harmony  of  nature.  What  seems  a  contradiction  is  seen  to 
be    not  so    in  reality,  but  only  a  natural  result  of  differing  points 
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of  view.  The  long  controvers}^  between  unitarians  and  trinitarians 
drops  at  once  into  insignificance  when  we  see  that  God  is  a  unity 
seen  in  three  aspects  b}^  the  three  powers  of  mind.  Even  theism 
and  atheism  differ  only  in  words.  Both  recognize  an  infinite  and 
eternal  power ;  one  calls  it  nature,  the  other  calls  it  God.  And  all 
the  other  moot  points  of  theology  are  seen  in  their  true  relations 
in  this  laro^er  view. 

People  differ  in  their  religious  opinions  'according  as  they  take  a 
broader  or  a  narrower  view  of  this  universal  unity.  Just  as  the 
equation  x--|-y-i=R2  is  to  the  uneducated  man  but  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  letters  and  figures  ;  to  the  algebraist,  a  complete  equation 
which  may  be  turned  and  transformed  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
science  ;  and  to  the  master  of  analytic  geometry,  the  fully  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  equation  of  the  circle  :  so  to  one  class  this 
conception  of  unity  is  more  dense  than  the  jungle  and  more  blind 
than  Egyptian  darkness  ;  to  another,  the  figurative  conceptions  of 
its  principles  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  clearly  understood  and 
their  practical  uses  fully  appreciated,  without  any  conception  of 
their  hidden  meaning ;  and  to  a  third,  the  great  circle  of  life 
and  nature  lies  open  as  a  map,  every  seeming  inconsistency  van- 
ishes, and  the  soul  stands  transfigured  in  the  pure  light  of  the 
divine.  Each  class  has  its  religion  :  the  first,  the  salvation  army 
and  the  revival ;  the  second,  which  includes  the  great  majority  of 
a  civilized  community,  the  types  and  symbols  of  practical  evan- 
gelical religion;  the  third,  a  worship  more  philosophical  and  con- 
templative but  less  practical — a  worship  which  may  be,  and  in  the 
lapse  of  time  must  be,  higher,  but  at  present  is  often  less  aggressively 
useful.  Every  form  of  religion  has  its  place  and  its  mission  and 
no  one  can  be  universal  until,  in  the  onward  turning  of  the  wheels 
of  progress,  all  shall  unite  in  the  grand  conception  of  that  unity 
which  underlies  them  all ;  a  consummation  toward  which  events 
are  slowly  tending. 

Intuition  is  quicker  and  truer  than  reasoning.  When  by  long 
study  and  investigation  some  fact  has  been  established,  it  is  often 
found  that  many  people  knew  it  before.  So,  although  the  attain- 
ment of  a  full  intellectual  understanding  of  this  unity  is  of  compar- 
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alivcly  recent  date,  many  a  herniil  as  he  soiit^lit  ihc  dcej)  silcrnce 
of  the  forest  to  eoinnume  with  nature,  many  ol"  the  maj^i  as  tliey 
olTered  their  rudi'  worshi])  upon  some  h)nely  mountain  toj),  have 
felt  in  their  hearts  the  tliou^hi  diey  could  but  imperfectly  express, 
of  this  eternal  and  luiiversal  One.  Nor  is  this  reco<^nition  confined 
to  the  philosopher  and  tlie  recluse. 

You  have  stood,  after  a  lono-  climl),  u]K)n  the  summit  of  some 
bald  mountain.  The  silver  river  wound  at  your  feet.  Broad  fields 
lay  spread  out  below  you.  In  the  distance,  dark  green  forests, 
with  here  and  there  a  glistening  lake,  with  row  upon  row  of  hills 
rising  one  upon  another,  shading  from  green  to  blue  and  from  blue 
to  purple,  till  they  meet  the  sky  at  the  far  horizon.  The  disap- 
pearing sun  touched  with  light  the  hill  tops  about  you  and  rested 
upon  your  head  like  a  halo.  The  clouds  above  you  were  tinged 
with  red  and  yellow  and  silver  and  gold  till  the  whole  west  was  a 
blaze  of  glory.  The  keen  air  pla3^ed  upon  your  temples  ;  and  you 
felt  yourself  a  demigod.  The  affairs  of  men  were  petty,  trivial. 
You  thought  of  the  round  world  beneath  you,  enveloped  in  its  robe 
of  clouds,  whirling  dizzily  through  space  amid  its  sister  stars,  with 
a  feeling  of  strange  exultation.  At  that  moment  you  were  at  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  in  tune  with  the  vast  harmony  of 
nature  ;  at  that  moment  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime  and 
the  eternal,  the  all-explaining,  all-including  Unity. 

G.    C.  S el  den. 

TO    THE   PINE. 

In  thy  shadow,  Ancient  Pine; 
Many  idle  hours  I  Ve  spent 
Learning  lessons  manifold : 
Things  the  sages  never  told, 
Things  of  wisdom,  that  were  sent 
Down  from  heaven.     How  divine 
Is  thy  music,  as  it  bears 

On  its  waves  my  errant  soul ! 
How  I  love  thy  rhythmic  roll, 
When  I  'm  lying,  free  from  cares, 
In  thy  shadow,  Ancient  Pine  ! 

Robert  A.  Campbell. 
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WITH   THE   DAWNING. 

The  hanging  lamp,  exhausted  by  its  long  night's  vigil,  gleamed 
fitfully  through  its  rose-colored  shade.  Around  the  heavy  draper- 
ies at  the  windows  the  pale  light  of  earl}^  dawn  stole  in  sufficiently 
to  dimly  reveal  the  disorder  of  the  room.  Half-burned  cigarettes, 
and  cards,  thrown  down  impatiently  in  the  heat  of  play,  strewed 
the  floor.  A  heap  of  empty  bottles  in  one  corner  matched  the 
overflowing  box  of  ivory^  chips  upon  the  center  table,  around 
which  were  grouped  significantly  a  quartette  of  empty  chairs.  On 
the  low,  broad  sofa,  his  ulster  thrown  carelessly  about  him,  a  curly- 
haired  boy  was  sleeping  heavity. 

From  his  perch  on  the  cushioned  window-seat,  Dick  Ernst 
regarded  the  scene  with  manifest  disfavor.  The  condition  of  the 
room  was,  in  fact,  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its  owner,  who  out- 
wardl}^  showed  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  night's  dissipation.  From 
his  dark,  rich  smoking  jacket  to  his  neatly  slippered  feet  he  was 
quite  as  nattily  presentable  as  when,  early  the  previous  evening,  he 
had  met  the  president's  daughter  on  the  street  and  strolled  home  with 
her,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  many  an  under-classman.  Even 
his  handsome,  boyish  face  appeared  none  the  worse  for  the  sleep- 
less hours  spent,  save  for  the  dark  shadow  just  beneath  the  brown 
ej^es. 

But  however  fresh  and  vigorous  he  might  seem,  Dick  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  felt  like  a  wreck.  ''  He 
lives  a  week  in  a  day,"  some  of  his  friends  had  said  of  him,  and 
the  results  were  rapidly  becoming  manifest  to  himself  if  not  to 
others.  His  head  felt  as  if  a  giant  hand  was  grasping  it  as  in  a 
vise,  while  dwarfish  demons  ran  red-hot  needles  through  his  tem- 
ples. The  lassitude  that  comes  with  long  continued  loss  of  sleep 
made  him  lie  back  wearily  upon  the  cushions  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled so  that  he  could  hardly  fill  his  meerschaum  from  the  china 
jar  at  his  side. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  so,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do. 
he  drifted  into  thinking  of  himself  and  of  his  college  course. 
Almost  four  years  ago  he  had  come  to  Stonehenge  with  plenty 
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of  iiK)iu'\'  and  a  j^ood  "  lit."  liroiij^hl  up  in  isolation,  liow- 
o\'or,  b}'  an  cHcrnliic-  uncli',  \\c  kiu'w  as  little  ol'  the  livin<^,  rusli- 
inji  world  as  the  \\ir\'  pon\'  he  rode  about  the  ranehe.  Mis  first 
year  at  collci^e  had  surprisi'd  his  instructors  by  the  steady  excel- 
lence and  occasional  brilliance  oi' his  work,  while  out  on  the  cam- 
pus his  mates  had  learned  to  respect  his  agility,  strength,  and 
ready  adaptability. 

But  increasing  popularit}^  brought  increased  temptations.  Just 
a  glass  of  beer  with  the  boys  had  led  by  senior  year  to  the  best 
stocked  corner  cupboard  in  college,  while  the  mildly  exciting  penny- 
ante  had  grown  into  a  game  that  made  No.  21  long  a  favorite  scene 
for  Slid  rosa  stories.  In  all  the  country  round,  too,  Dick's  more 
or  less  shad}^  exploits  had  made  his  name  as  familiar  as  the  col- 
lege president's.  And  now,  on  this  wintry  morning  of  his  senior 
year,  it  was  not  a  bright  picture  that  he  looked  back  upon,  but  a 
dreary  vista  of  wasted  opportunities,  worse  than  wasted  talents, 
days,  months,  and  years  of  vicious  idling.  An  aching  head,  an 
empty  pocket,  the  boon  companionship  of  rascals  aiM  good-for- 
nothincTs,  these  were  the  results. 

He  thought  of  the  men  who  had  just  left  him  and  reviled  him- 
self for  descending  to  their  level.  De  Forest  Davison,  christened 
Patrick  Leary,  proprietor  of  Davison's  Daisies,  at  the  opera  house 
for  one  week,  had  been  ushered  in  by  his  new  made  friend,  Tom 
Glynn,  the  hotel  clerk.  "Just  to  make  up  the  game,"  Starr,  the 
law  student,  had  slipped  in ;  a  pale-faced  youth  whose  past  record 
was  as  doubtfully  suggestive  as  his  handling  of  the  cards.  Ernst 
was  naturally  dainty  and  fastidious  if  not  pure  and  moral,  and  the 
constant  oaths  and  vile  jests  of  these  vagabonds  disgusted  him 
even  in  remembrance. 

*' Anyway,"  he  said  aloud,  half  defiantly,  ''I've  harmed  only 
myself.     It's  no  one's  business." 

The  sleeping  boy  on  the  sofa  sat  upright.  "  Full  to  aces,"  he 
cried,  triumphantly.  "  What,  four  deuces?"  and  sank  back  with 
a  groan  to  his  restless  slumbers.  The  troubled  look  in  Dick 
Ernst's  eyes  grew  darker.  Since  entering  Stonehenge  the  year 
before,  "  Little  Brandon,"  thrown  in  his  w^ay  by  chance,  had  fol- 
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lowed  faithfully  in  his  footsteps,  cop3dng  his  words,  deeds,  and 
even  appearance  so  far  as  he  was  able.  Dick,  on  his  side,  pet- 
ted the  boy  in  a  careless  way  and,  unthinkingly,  gave  him  a  fly- 
ing start  toward  the  goal  of  ruin. 

He  had  spent  the  last  vacation  with  the  Brandons  at  their  Sor- 
rento summer  home  ;  and  there  he  had  met  Her.  Every  incident 
of  those  happ3^  days  came  back  to  him  as  he  gazed  across  the 
room  at  the  sleeping  boy.  She  had  avoided  him  at  first,  with  the 
instinctive  dislike  a  pure  .woman  always  feels  towards  a  roue. 
But  his  winning  charm,  so  potent  when  he  chose,  soon  made  her 
dream  of  influencing  his  life  for  the  better ;  and  then  the  result 
was  inevitable.  The  night  before  he  left  he  had  told  her  the  old, 
old  story  amid  the  thundering  of  the  surf,  and  she  had  listened 
with  a  blush  and  smile  of  happiness  that  for  the  moment  drove 
every  baser  impulse  from  his  nature. 

He  cursed  himself  for  his  folly  now  as  he  thought  of  his  neglect 
of  her  of  late  and  of  the  evil  influence  he  had  exerted  over  the 
brother  she  loved.  Impulsively  he  strode  to  the  window  and 
pulled  back  the  heavy  hangings.  The  morning  sun,  grown  rosy, 
warm,  and  bright,  flooded  the  room  with  its  brilliance.  It  illu- 
mined Her  picture  on  the  opposite  wall  and  gave  the  clear,  deli- 
cate face  the  tinge  of  life.  Dick,  exhausted  and  unnerved,  imag- 
ined that  her  eyes  followed  him  everywhere  about  the  room  with  a 
look  half  sorrowful,  half  reproachful,  but  wholly  loving. 

Suddenly  the  bonds  that  his  pride  and  his  vice  had  drawn  round 
him  were  burst  by  his  passion.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
picture,  and  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  prayed  Her  God 
for  forgiveness  and  for  help.  Little  Brandon,  wakened  by  the 
brilliant  light,  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  scene.  Then 
he  turned  toward  the  wall  and  wept,  so  quietly  that  Dick  never 
knew. 

So  a  new  and  sweeter  chapter  in  two  life  stories  began  with  the 
dawning. 

H.  C.  Pearson. 
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Sin-:  sA\'rrrii  -'  ncj." 

She  sayctli  *'  No'' — luy  lady  lair — 
And  lightly  lau,L;hs  at  my  despair. 
She  quick  evades  my  least  caress, 

Nor  i^rants  to  me  a  sini;;le  tress 
l''i()in  out  her  wealth  of  ;;t)l(k'n  hair. 

Yet  to  her  cheeks  creei)s  crimson  rare, 
When  1  for  her  my  love  declare. 
But  while  her  blue  eyes  tell  ine  "  Yes," 
She  sayeth,  "No." 

The  maid  well  knew  I  would  not  dare 
Try  to  escape  her  gentle  snare. 
And,  if  I  really  must  confess, 
I  own  I  trust  her  lips  far  less 
Than  her  blue  eyes  beyond  compare. 
She  sayeth  "No." 

Bertraiid  A.  Sinalley. 


AND  SHE  BELIEVED  HIM ! 

It  was  a  good  match.  Everybody  said  so,  from  the  club  men, 
who  slapped  Harry  on  the  back  as  they  extended  their  congrat- 
ulations, to  the  Fontaines'  scrub-woman,  whose  "The  crame  av 
luck  to  yez,  an'  may  yez  live  happy  ez  two  pigs  in  a  pen  !"  was 
as  well  meant  as  it  was  ungrammatical. 

It  was  a  good  match,  as  matches  go.  Young  Raymond  was 
good-looking,  and  Bessie  Fontaine — sweet  at  sixteen — was  lovely 
at  twenty.  Yet,  as  Harry  sat  in  his  bachelor  lodgings,  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud  from  his  favorite  brier,  and  thought  how  willingly 
Bessie's  papa  had  consented  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law,  his 
face  did  not  wear  the  look  of  content  that  such  a  combination  of 
pleasant  circumstances  would  seem  to  warrant. 

"You're   a  brute!"  he   presently  remarked,  apparently  to  his 
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feet,  which  were  reposing  along  with  other  bric-a-brac  on  the 
mantel.  "You're  an  ass  !"  he  continued,  somewhat  more  specifi- 
cally, a  statement  which  he  followed  up  by  abruptly  removing  his 
■feet  from  their  elevated  position  and  stalking  to  the  window, 
where,  with  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  he  scowled 
malignantly  out  until  an  itinerant  hand-organ  man  with  a  keen 
e3^e  to  business  drove  him  back  to  his  easy-chair  by  the  rollicking 
strains  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon."  Indeed,  the  '*  Dead  March  in 
Saul"  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  his  mood,  for,  with 
an  imprecation  upon  everybody  in  general  and  dagos  in  particular, 
he  V\^ent  on  with  his  uncomplimentary  remarks. 

"You  do  n't  love  her,  you  know  you  do  n't,  and  if  Bessie  had  n't 
a  dollar  in  the  world  3^ou  wouldn't  think  of  marrying  her,  you 
scoundrel !"  and  he  swore  softly  under  his  breath,  and  clinched 
his  teeth  upon  the  amber  till  it  splintered  ;  but,  without  noticing  it, 
he  continued, — 

"Of  all  the  wretches  on  earth  a  fortune-hunter  is  the  most 
despicable,  and  you're  one  of 'em!"  He  was  pacing  the  floor 
now,  and  shaking  his  fist  savagely  at  the  handsome  young  fellow 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  brown  moustache  who  frowned  back  at 
him  from  the  heavy  pier-glass  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"You're  in  a  mess;  but  what  the  devil  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  Then,  as  his  vis-a-vis  offered  no  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty,—  "You're  going  to  set  the,  matter  right  —  that's  what 
you're  going  to  do,  and,  what's  more,  you  're  going  to  do  it  to- 
night; "and  he  flung  himself  down  at  his  desk,  kicked  over 
the  waste-basket,  and  began  to  chew  the  ends  of  his  moustache 
nervously. 

"'My  Dear  Miss  Fontaine' — hang  it,  that  won't  do.  'Dear 
Bessie ' — pshaw  !  too  familiar  by  half.  By  Jove,  Harry  Ray- 
mond, you  may  be  a  villain,  but  you  're  no  coward  I "  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  he  rushed  from  the  room,  and  calling  a 
carriage  was  soon  at  Miss  Bessie's  door. 

Visions  of  weeping  maidens,  irate  fathers,  and  muscular  big 
brothers  floated  confusedly  before  his  eyes  ;  but,  pulling  himself 
together  with  an  effort,  he  called  for  Miss  Fontaine,  and  a  moment 
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later  found  himself  in  the  (Iravvin^-room  face  to  face  with  the  fair 
disturber  of  his  peace  of  mind.  To  this  day  Raymond  does  n't 
know  how  he  (hd  it ;  but  in  some  way  or  otlier  he  managed  to 
stumble  through  his  errand,  while  the  young  lady,  who  very  prop- 
erly did  not  scream  or  faint,  as  he  had  half  hoped  she  would,  only 
looked  at  him  out  of  two  sorrowful  big  blue  eyes,  and  reserved 
her  tears  for  her  own  apartment. 

The  cool  night  air  seemed  most  refreshing  as  Harry  sheepishly 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Fontaine  residence  and  walked  back 
toward  his  lodgings — it  must  be  confessed,  with  less  self-satisfac- 
tion than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  consciousness  of 
duty  done  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

How  she  had  looked  at  him,  and  what  glorious  eyes  she  had! 
He  had  never  appreciated  them  until  to-night.  And  in  what  a 
well-bred  way  she  had  listened  to  his  shameful  confession.  "Why 
did  n't  she  cry  or  make  a  scene?"  he  asked  himself,  angrily ;  and, 
forgetting  that  he  himself  had  precipitated  the  crisis,  he  really  felt 
himself  aggrieved  that  she  had  taken  it  so  calmly.  She  could  n't 
have  cared  for  him,  then,  after  all;  that  was  one  consolation. 
Then,  as  a  curious  little  pang  shot  through  his  breast,  he  ex- 
ploded— much  to  the  surprise  of  a  passing  blue-coat,  who  finally 
decided  not  to  run  in  the  harmless-looking  lunatic, — "  Confound 
it,  what  of  it?  You've  acted  the  man  for  once.  Now  drop  it  I  " 
and  following  the  crowd,  he  bought  a  seat,  and  w^as  soon  in  the 
cose}^  theatre,  ostensibly  watching  that  charming  opera,  "  Puri- 
tania." 

Elizabeth  was  just  responding  to  an  e7icore  of  "A  Maiden's  Art" 
as  Harry  took  his  seat.  The  coincidence  was  too  much  for  his 
newly-made  resolution.  Elizabeth, — why  that  was  her  name  ;  and 
yet  this  Bessie's  eyes  could  not  compare  with  hers.  How  well  he 
remembered  the  night  they  were  engaged,  and  all  the  fond,  foolish 
things  they  had  said  to  each  other,  as  lovers  will,  and  how  absurdly 
happy  they  had  been ;  and  now  she  would  marry  some  one  else, 
and  he — oh,  he  would  always  remain  a  bachelor  now,  and  he 
would  go  abroad — ah,  yes,  that  was  it.  Travel  would  improve 
him  and  make  Miss  Bessie  sorry  that  she  had —     But,  hang  it,  she 
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hadn't!  and  starting  from  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  Vivian's  solo, 
he  shook  the  dust  of  the  theatre  from  his  feet  and  hastened  to  his 
rooms,  where  he  deliberately  set  himself  about  being  miserable. 

When  one  makes  a  business  of  being  wretched,  it  is  startling  to 
see  what  an  artistic  success  the  veriest  tyro  can  accomplish. 
Harry  could  recall  nothing  like  it  since  the  day  when  he  flunked 
his  exams  in  mathematics  back  in  his  Freshman  year  in  college. 
He  swore  at  the  fire  because  it  smoked,  and  at  his  pipe  because  it 
didn't.  He  opened  the  window  because  it  was  hot,  and  slammed 
the  door  because  it  was  cold.  Finally,  with  great  solemnity,  he 
exclaimed,  "Harry,  my  boy,  I  have  long  suspected  you  were  a 
fool — now  I  know  it ; "  and  donning  overcoat  and  gloves  he 
wandered  aimlessly  forth,  up  one  street  and  down  another,  he 
cared  not  where. 

The  theatres  were  just  pouring  out  their  streams  of  humanity, 
and  the  down-town  thoroughfares  were  alive  with  the  hurrying 
throng.  Turning  mechanically  away  from  the  crowd  Raymond 
sought  the  quieter  streets  where  he  could  give  his  thoughts  free 
rein.  "Was  this,  then,  the  end  of  it  all?  Had  he  by  such  inex- 
cusable blindness  lost  her  forever?  Love  her?  Of  course  he 
did  !  "  His  despair  would  have  been  comical  had  it  not  been  so 
intensely  real.  "  Oh,  what  a  consummate  idiot!  What  a" — 
But  where  was  he?  This  street,  these  steps,  this  house,  all  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  Here  he  was  at  her  very  door.  Why  not  by 
one  bold  stroke  recover  the  lost  ground?  But  it  was  too  late  to 
call ;  besides,  she  would  never  forgive  him. 

Yet,  acting  upon  the  blind  impulse,  he  rang  and  sent  his  card  to 
Miss  Bessie,  scarcely  expecting  she  would  see  him,  half  hoping 
she  would  not.  Indeed,  he  experienced  a  sort  of  panic  as  he 
awaited  her  for  the  second  time  that  evening  ;  but  suppressing 
the  desire  to  bolt  he  waited  desperately  for  the  end. 

She  was  coming.  He  could  hear  her  step  on  the  staircase. 
Would  she  believe  it  was  all  a  jest,  and  that  he  was  only  trying 
her?     It  was  his  only  chance. 

It  would  never  "do  to  tell  what  time  it  was  when  Raymond  and 
Bessie  stood  in  the  hall  as  he  prepared  to  go. 

I 
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''  By  Jove,  Hossio,  you  arc  very  <^oo(l  to  fornivc  my  beastly 
break  !"  he  exelaiiiied,  gratefully.  Aiul  l^essi(!,  snnlin<^  tlirouj^h 
her  tears,  answered,  "  Ihil  if  I  really  thou^^hl  you  wcic  in  ear- 
nest      Stop,  Harry  !   what  ilsoiue  one  should  see  you?" 

Bc7'trand  A.  Sni alley. 


EN  ESPAGNE. 

Where  rugged  hills  divide  the  smiling  sky, 

And  pour  their  rivers  toward  the  Middle  Sea, 
A  stately  castle,  fair,  and  strong,  and  high, 

Keeps  every  door  ajar  to  v^^elcome  me ; 

From  every  turret  float  my  banners  free. 
Above  the  sunny  slopes  where  vineyards  lie. 

No  smiting  storm  disturbs  that  valley's  calm. 
Entrancing  music,  flowing  from  those  halls, 

Has  power  to  fold  the  wings  of  wild  alarm, 
Disperse  the  shadow  that  from  failure  falls, 
And  still  the  pain  which  care  from  weakness  calls, 

And  bring  for  wounded  pride  a  healing  balm. 

A  castle  built  in  Spain  !     But  well  I  know 

That  stern  necessity  Vv'ill  take  the  key 
Ere  Andalusia's  breeze  on  me  can  blow. 

Lock  fast  the  carven  gates  I  may  not  see ; 

Tear  down  the  banners  streaming  there  for  me. 
And  hush  the  mighty  music's  silver  flow. 

Myself  it  was  who  reared  those  walls  in  Spain ; 

And  he  who  builds  may  easily  destroy. 
Must  I,  an  humble  slave,  endure  the  reign 

Of  tyrant  fate,  and  let  him  steal  my  joy? 

Myself  will  dash  to  earth  my  castle  toy. 
I  '11  still  be  lord  in  Spain,  though  lord  in  vain. 

P.  E.  Stanley. 
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EMILY  DICKINSON. 


Among  the  great  number  of  volumes  of  American  verse,  that 
have  been  of  late  presented  to  the  world's  criticism,  probably  no 
others  have  been  so  favorably  received,  nor  left  so  indelible  an  im- 
pression, as  the  two  series  of  the  "Poems"  of  Emily  Dickinson. 
The  pleasing  sensation  of  reading  the  freshly  clad  thoughts  which 
she  so  charmingly  sets  forth,  incites  us  to  another  and  more  careful 
perusal.  Yielding  then  to  this  impulse,  let  us  glance  a  minute 
at  the  author  and  her  works,  mingling,  if  we  are  able,  criticism 
with  our  praise. 

Miss  Dickinson,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Edward  Dickinson,  a 
former  treasurer  of  Amherst  College,  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  December  10,  1830,  and  died  there  May  15,  1886. 
Living  in  comparative  retirement  she  had  very  few  intimate 
acquaintances  ;  but  these  few  describe  her  as  one  almost  divine, 
so  deeply  do  they  reverence  her.  It  was  owing  to  this  extreme 
shyness  that  but  three  or  four  of  her  poems  were  published  during 
her  lifetime.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  at  the  expressed  desire  of  her  surviving  sister,  prepared  two 
volumes  of  her  verse,  which  only  appeared  half  a  decade  after  her 
decease. 

Both  series  are  divided  into  four  books — "Life,"  "Love," 
"Nature,"  and  "Time  and  Eternity."  The  dedicator}^  lines, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  she  ever  wrote ybr  any  one,  are 
truly  characteristic  of  her  and  deserve  a  high  place  among  her 
writings. 

' '  This  is  my  message  to  the  world, 
That  never  wrote  to  me, — 
The  simple  news  that  Nature  told 
With  tender  majesty. 

' '  Her  message  is  committed 
To  hands  I  cannot  see ; 
For  love  of  her,  sweet  countrymen, 
Judge  tenderly  of  me." 

Judge  tenderly  !     Who  after  reading  could  do  otherwise? 
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The  thou<ifhts  set  forth  in  the  ronovvinj:^  representative  verses  will 
obtain  for  nie  a  pardon  for  c] noting  at  so  <;reat  lengtli  : 

♦'  If  I  can  slop  one  heart  from  hreakin^;, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain  ; 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  achin*^ 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Unto  his  nest  again, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

How  deep  the  feeling  revealed  in  those  simple  verses !  How 
aptly  she  expresses  her  musings  !  Again,  the  gentleness  of  her 
spirit  is  notable  in, — 

' '  I  hide  myself  within  my  fiow^er, 
That  wearing  on  your  breast, 
You,  unsuspecting,  wear  me,  too — 
And  angels  know  the  rest. 

' '  I  hide  myself  within  my  flower, 
That,  fading  from  your  vase. 
You,  unsuspecting,  feel  for  me 
Almost  a  loneliness." 

As  to  her  brightness  and  humor  the  lines  beginning, 

"  Pm  nobody !     Who  are  you  ? 
Are  you  nobody,  too?" 

are  sufficient  evidence. 

Those  which  we  have  noticed  are  not  the  most  perfect,  nor 
indeed  do  they  contain  the  most  pleasing  sentiments ;  we  may 
regard  them,  however,  as  truly  representative.  Many  of  the  lines 
are  metrically  very  faulty,  and  often  we  see  where  the  change 
of  a  phrase  or  even  the  transposition  of  a  word  would  obviate 
the  imperfection.  But,  no !  she  would  not  sacrifice  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  expression,  or  the  fineness  of  the  thought  to  mere 
rhythm. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  further  collections  of  Miss  Dickin- 
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son's  poems  and  also  of  her  letters  are  to  appear,  for  they  hold  a 
unique  place  among  recent  books,  so  strange  are  they, — fragment- 
ary, generally  without  titles,  yet  appealing  to  our  inmost  heart  by  the 
presentation  of  thoughts  and  desires  that  now  and  again  have  arisen 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  souls. 

It  seems  saddening  that  she  should  be  termed  irreverent  by  one 
of  her  critics,  especially  on  a  ground  so  inadequate  as  that  pre- 
sented ;  objection  is  made  to  these  lines  : 

"  How  excellent  the  heaven, 
When  earth  cannot  be  had  ; — 
How  hospitable,  then,  the  face 
Of  our  old  neighbor;  God;" 

and  again  when  speaking  of  heaven, — 

"Almost  contented 
I  could  be, 
'Mong  such  unique 
Society." 

Such  passages  and  others  show  her  native  frankness,  so  evident 
all  through  her  poems,  mingling  with  the  poetic  soul  that  '*  Looks 
through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  is  in  truth  but  purer 
reverence. 

From  her  waitings  we  have  learned  to  revere  her  as  a  master- 
painter,  who,  by  art,  has  placed  before  us  little  oases  of  real  life, 
sometimes  softened  with  pathos,  sometimes  glistening  with  love, 
again,  marked  with  deep,  dark  shadings  of  destiny,  and  occasion- 
ally touching  with  humor  a  background  of  rare  philosophy.  Such 
art,  whose  simplicity  is  its  strength,  whose  commonplaces  awaken 
surprise,  whose  veriest  fragment  is  tinted  with  truth  and  wisdom, 
even  though  at  times  conflicting  with  accepted  rules,  seems  to  ex- 
alt the  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  literature. 

Robert  A.    C am f hell. 
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FRANK  S.  Sl'RICIO'I'ICR. 

In  llic  fullness  ol' llu'  N'ioor  of  his  younj;-  inanliood,  already  rcaj)- 
ing  the  tVuits  of  his  industry,  1^'rank  8.  Streeter  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  New  Hampshire  lawyers.  Mr.  Streeter  was  born  in 
Charleston,  Vt.,  August  5,  1853,  but  his  youth  was  spent  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college  in  St.  Johns- 
bury  Academy.  He  entered  Dartmouth  as  a  sophomore,  graduating 
in  1874,  *^"^  during  the  following  year  was  principal  of  Ottumwa 
(la.)  High  School.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Car- 
penter at  Bath,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1877.  For 
six  months  he  practised  his  profession  at  Orford,  but  seeking  a 
wider  field  he  came  to  Concord,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
J.  H.  Albin,  continuing  in  this  relation  for  one  year.  At  that  time 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Chase,  which  continued 
until  1891,  when  Mr.  Chase  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench, 
and  the  firm  became  Streeter,  Walker  &  Chase,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  son  of  the  former  senior  partner  and  R.  E.  Walker. 
Mr.  Streeter's  life  has  been  so  filled  with  the  urgent  demands  of 
large  professional  duties  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  little  time  to 
other  interests.  Yet  he  has  found  opportunity  to  serve  his  party 
in  the  legislature,  sitting  as  a  member  from  Ward  4,  Concord,  in  the 
session  of  1885,  and  he  presided  at  the  Republican  state  convention 
of  1892.  He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  his  election  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college  by  the  vote  of  the  alumni  was  a  deserved  reward  for  his 
labors  in  bringing  about  the  desired  result.  Mr.  Streeter  is  a 
legal  specialist,  dealing  almost  wholly  in  cases  involving  large 
corporate  interests,  though  the  general  practice  of  his  firm  is  wide 
and  varied.  He  is  one  of  the  general  counsel  for  the  Concord  & 
Montreal  Railroad,  and  in  this  capacity  has  carried  through  to  a 
successful  issue  nearly  all  of  that  road's  important  litigation  of  the 
past  five  years.  Mr.  Streeter  possesses  a  magnificent  physique, 
and  with  it  goes  a  perfect  mental  equipment.  He  is  direct  and 
forcible  in  argument,  crushing  opposition  and  winning  favor  by 
sheer  weight  of  a  noble  power.  G,  H.  Moses  'po. 


The  Chair. 


Two  months  ago  another  department  ably  discussed  the  question 
of  student  government,  which  is  attracting  some  attention  in  other 
places  than  Hanover.  There  is  much  to  be  said  pro  and  con,  and 
the  subject  has  been  studied  more  than  once  in  the  past  with  con- 
clusions of  various  kinds  in  different  institutions. 

There  appear  to  be  three  kinds  of  student  government  in  high 
grade  American  colleges.  The  first  gives  full  power  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  to  a  body  consisting  of  the  faculty  working 
with  students  chosen  by  classes  and  societies  for  the  purpose. 
Here  the  president  and  faculty  can  exercise  authority  to  punish 
offences  only  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  this  student  jury. 
A  second  method  joins  faculty  and  students  in  a  similar  manner 
but  withholds  from  this  assembly  the  right  of  ultimate  decision  ; 
such  a  "  senate"  seems  to  give  the  euphonious  name  of  popular 
sovereignty  without  its  power.  There  is  a  third  system,  which  em- 
ploys a  "  conference  committee,"  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  faculty 
with  a  group  of  students,  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
students  and  faculty  as  well  as  a  place  to  discuss  complaints  made 
by  either  party,  or  any  question  affecting  both,  with  mutual  free- 
dom and  frankness.  The  popular  cause,  if  the  expression  is  allow- 
able, is  always  sure  of  a  careful  hearing,  though  its  representatives 
are  debarred  from  a  direct  part  in  the  decision. 

In  a  well  known  New  England  college  where  the  first  of  these 
three  methods  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  serious  and  frequent 
destruction  of  college  property  and  flagrant  offenses  against  public 
peace  have  been  entirely  unnoticed,  though  so  common  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  and  rather  necessary  element  of  college  life  ; 
and  if  the  personal  popularity  and  influence  of  the  president  have 
resulted  in  reform,  the  student-government  factor  deserves  no 
thanks.      The    fact    is    evident    and    needs    no  illustrations    that 
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slucliMits  ;irc'  vtTV  rt'liHl;in(  to  lake  j^arl  in  llic  disiii^liiic  ot 
thoir  li'llows.  If  a  lu-ij^libor  inU'rlLTcs  with  public  peace  and 
bccoiiu's  anu'nabU'  to  ihi;  law,  one  pri'Tcrs  to  sec  him  brouirht 
to  justice  by  other  hands  than  his  own.  The  name  of  pow- 
er without  Its  actual  presence  is  not  pleasing  and  makes  the 
second  method  undesirable  ;  Init  the  third  or  conference  committee 
system  appears  to  h^.  a  sale  and  sensible  arrangement,  and  in 
Princeton,  where  it  is  used,  it  is  said  to  make  the  relations  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  uniformly  pleasant,  and  their  mutual  action  intc^l- 
ligent  and  sympathetic.  It  is  said  to  give  all  necessary  popular 
share  in  administration  while  avoiding  the  weakness  that  threatens 
the  giving  up  of  ultimate  decision  of  critical  and  vitally  impor- 
tant questions  to  students  who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
ability  to  cope  with  them  successfully. 


The  Chair  has  not  usually  been  backward  in  calling  attention 
to  errors  in  administration  or  complaining  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs 
done  by  the  powers  that  be  to  the  suffering  students,  who  are 
wont,  in  such  evil  case,  to  resort  to  the  "power  of  the  press." 
Our  zeal  in  this  direction  has  had  various  results.  One  honored 
alumnus  so  far  acknowledges  our  potency  as  to  write  that  since 
the  wdsdom  of  the  undergraduates  so  far  exceeds  that  of  those  in 
authority,  it  is  well  that  such  a  medium  exists,  whose  sapient 
utterances  may  place  before  trustees  and  faculty  the  combined 
weight  of  student  opinion. 

There  are  some  considerations,  however,*  which  may  lead  one 
to  examine  his  own  ways  before  criticising  the  course  chosen  by 
another.  There  is  an  apt  Scriptural  anecdote  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  perfecting  one's  own  vision  before  officiously  removing 
obstructions  from  a  brother's  eyesight ;  and  attention  has  been 
recently  called  to  some  practices  among  ourselves  which  present 
quite  as  good  a  field  for  reform  as  any  to  be  found  in  official 
circles. 

The  inherent  honesty  in  college  men  is  frequently  noted,  who, 
though  proverbially  impecunious,  rarely  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
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tunities  of  securing  money  at  each  other's  expense.  But  the  same 
man  who,  according  to  the  behef  of  all  his  acquaintances,  might 
be  safely  trusted  with  uncounted  gold,  delights  to  go  forth  in 
autumn  and  secretly  deprive  a  poor  farmer  of  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
apples.  The  fact  that  the  rightful  owner  probably  deems  the 
aforesaid  coin  of  greater  moment  than  the  taker  does  a  receipted  term 
bill  increases  the  severity  of  the  offense.  The  custom  which  appears 
in  some  quarters  of  laying  up  stores  of  silverware  at  class  banquets 
or  other  festivities  is  no  les^  reprehensible.  Man  is  said  to  be  a 
home-making  animal  and  the  domestic  instinct  must  not  be  harshly 
repressed,  but  the  ambition  to  brighten  the  board  of  a  future 
domicile  with  the  spoils  of  any  chance  hotel  which  may  suffer  the 
embryo  householder  within  its  doors,  ought  to  be  discouraged  in 
every  way  short  of  capital  punishment. 

It  must  of  course  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  irregularities  are 
exceptional  in  the  usual  civilized  manliness  of  college  conduct ; 
but  their  occasional  appearance  is  a  relic  of  the  lingering  idea  that 
students  are  in  a  position  sui generis^  free  but  irresponsible,  worthy 
all  protection  but  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  this  venerable  notion  could  be  eradicated,  and  if  students 
would  apply  to  themselves  and  each  other  the  same  standards  of 
conduct  used  elsewhere,  it  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  great 
improvement  in  college  morals. 


The  Senior  class  has  after  all  great  cause  for  self-congratula- 
tion in  the  present  outlook.  The  former  prospect  of  graduation 
before  the  new  president  should  be  chosen  was  not  a  cheering 
one  ;  but  now  the  name  which  is  to  decorate  the  diplomas  for  the 
first  time  is  one  which  the  graduating  class,  though  unfortunate  in 
being  deprived  of  the  owner's  personal  instruction,  will  ever  be 
proud  to  mention.  The  added  interest  in  the  coming  Commence- 
ment will  undoubtedly  cause  large  crowds  to  flock  to  the  old  New 
Hampshire  town.  The  alumni  and  their  friends,  the  graduates 
and  their  friends,  the  under-classmen  and  their  friends  may, 
according    to    the    present    outlook,  find    the    place    scarce    large 
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<.Mi()iii;li  to  contain  tlu'in.  Niiu-1\ -'Hircc  marks  the  line  between 
Iho  new  Dartmouth  and  the  old.  lM)r  lonr  loni;  years  liave  we 
endured  the  ineonvi'iiienei's  olthe  town  hie,  and  the  meagre  work 
of  the  weaker  department  ot'  the  eohe^i'  ;  and  it  is  with  a  leehnc; 
akin  to  regret  tliat  we  h)ok  lorward  to  h'avin^  the  new  order  of 
things  so  soon  to  begin.  Yet  tliose  who  liave  jiassed  out  under 
the  old  regime  liave  aecjuired  a  certain  hardihood  and  robustness 
ot' eharaeter  and  dis[H)sition  which,  so  long  characteristic  ol  J)art- 
mouth  men,  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  under  the  new  ;  nor  do  we 
believe  it  will.  It  is  founded  on  something  more  permanent  than 
mere  externals.  It  is  the  inherent  spirit  of  the  institution,  which 
intuses  into  every  man  who  breathes  its  atmosphere  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  success  which  have  in  the  past  so  ably  proven 
the  superiority  of  Dartmouth  men.  We  rejoice  in  the  outlook  for 
the  old  college.  The  lively  awakening  of  her  alumni,  the  healthy 
activity  manifest  in  her  student  body,  her  large  bequests,  the  selec- 
tion of  her  new  president,  are  sure  indications  of  her  future  pros- 
perity. We  shall  w^atch  her  progress  with  still  deeper  interest, 
and  will  sing  her  praises  wdth  greater  zeal  to  the  world  into  which 
we  soon  shall  go . 


We  heartily  second  the  remarks  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  our 
contemporary,  with  r,egard  to  the  present  system  of  running  the 
library.  No  public  library  would  allow  so  much  dissatisfaction  to 
become  manifest  before  taking  some  steps  toward  a  remedy. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  position  needs  a  man  who  can  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  one  duty  ;  but  if  such  choice  cannot  be 
made  immediately,  temporary  relief  ought  at  least  to  be  found  in 
a  closer  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  important  positions  by  the 
present  incumbents.  The  obtaining  of  covers  for  the  magazines 
is  a  most  praisew^orthy  plan  ;  but  when  the  magazines  themselves 
do  not  appear  within  their  respective  covers  for  several  days  or  a 
week  after  they  should,  one  prefers  less  of  the  present  external 
show  and  a  little  more  of  the  former  consideration  for  the  wants 
and  dues  of  the  students. 
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Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Dramatic  Club.  The  idea  was  largely  problematical  from 
both  an  artistic  and  a  financial  standpoint :  but  the  charming  suc- 
cess of  the  presentation  of  so  difficult  a  piece  as  "  The  Rivals"  has 
solved  the  first;  and  though  under  more  efficient  management  the 
second  part  of  the  question  might  have  been  solved  more  quickly, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  correct  and  favorable  result.  It  has 
taken  hard  work  and  more  time  than  is  generally  understood ;  but 
the  reward  is  surely  sufficient.  Let  us  hope  that  this  initiatory 
success  is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series. 


An  increasing  skill  and  energy  in  business  management  has 
marked  the  recent  years  of  The  Lit.,  and  we  believe  its  future 
financial  prospects  have  been  well  secured  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
A.  K.  Hardy  as  assistant  business  manager  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  business  manager  of  next  year's  board. 


Bv  Tin:  Way, 


For  piirjiosc's  of  st'ir-drrcuci',  tlic  I^i  r.  rises  to  makt'  ;i  inw  re- 
marks on  poelrv  ;  lor  the  hour  drawelh  nioh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  spring  poet  is  abroad  in  the  hind;  when  the  ''soft  zepliyrs  " 
and  ''babbling-  brooks"  (alias  "  sparkHng  streams")  acquire  un- 
due literary  prominence  ;  when  the  merry  songsters  warble  in  the 
groves ;  and  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  Walker's 
rhyming  dictionar^^ 


In  the  days  of  our  youth  and  innocence  we  supposed  that  poets 
WTOte  by  inspiration.  We  had  a  very  vivid  picture  in  our  mind  of 
the  rapt  poet  bending  over  a  desk  littered  with  manuscript  which 
he  had  produced,  the  fire  of  genius  flashing  from  his  eye,  and  the 
candle  burnt  low  in  its  socket,  scratching  desperately  away  with  a 
quill  pen,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  down  his  crowding  thoughts  and 
awe-inspiring  stanzas  as  fast  as  they  surged  from  his  teeming 
brain.  Even  now  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  gentle- 
man above  described  may  exist,  only  we  have  never  happened  to 
meet  him,  or  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has  seen  him  do  it.  We 
should  now  conceive  the  poet,  in  a  state  of  equal  desperation  to  be 
sure,  but  not  for  fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  his  creat- 
ive genius  ;  rather  as  butting  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  thumb- 
ing his  dictionary  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  rhyme  ;  or  in  the  still 
more  difficult  undertaking  of  dragging  it  into  his  stanza  when  he 
has  found  it,  by  any  means  of  coercion  or  felonious  assault.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  stanzas  produced  are  often- 
times truly  awe-inspiring. 


* 
* 


To  write  good  poetry  must  always  be,  for  the  ordinary  man,  a 
very   laborious    undertaking.      Language,   at  first  the  tool,  is  in 
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.great  danger  of  becoming  the  master.  Originally  it  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought ;  in  finished  prose  greater 
care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  and  the 
art  of  writing  becomes  more  difficult ;  but  in  poetr}^  thought  is  har- 
nessed and  weighted  and  hampered.  In  the  first  place  a  large 
number  of  words  are  inherently  unpoetical,  and  must  be  tabooed. 
Then  the  language  must  be  twisted  and  warped  around  into  metri- 
cal shape ;  and  last  and  worse,  certain  lines  must  be  made  to 
rhyme.  These  are  the  primary  requisites  ;  but  in  most  cases  sen- 
tences are  chopped  in  divisions  to  agree  with  the  metrical  lines, 
and  alliteration,  middle  rhymes,  onomatopoeia  and  the  succession 
of  open  and  close  vowel  sounds  are  taken  into  account ;  and  when 
all  is  done,  there  is  yet  another  subtle  something  which  makes  the 
difference  between  a  good  poem  and  a  bad  one. 


Just  as  the  ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  not  to  venture  any 
nearer  the  present  time,  hampered  themselves  with  enormous  ruffs 
and  outrageous  head-dress,  in  an  attempt  to  attain  the  beautiful,  so 
the  writer  of  verses  binds  himself  hand  and  foot  with  chains  of 
gold  and  heavy  gems,  before  beginning  the  poetic  race  ;  and  just 
as  the  modern  girl  throws  aside  all  this  nonsense  (we  make  haste 
to  say  this  before  the  crinoline  returns)  and  mounts  a  bicycle,  and, 
wdthal,  attains  the  beautiful  far  more  successfully  than  the  Eliza- 
bethan dame,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  might  dispense  with 
some  of  his  fetters,  and  still  hope  to  equal  his  predecessors.  If  he 
finds  an  iambic  metre  the  easiest,  why  should  he  attempt  dactyls? 
If  single  rhymes  are  more  convenient,  why  seek  for  double?  Why 
make  two  rhymes  in  a  stanza  when  one  answers  just  as  well?  If 
the  stanza  bothers  you,  why  not  eschew  stanzas? 


From  this  standpoint,  French  forms  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
quintessence  of  foolishness.  If  language  is  in  chains  in  plain  me- 
tres, it  is  gagged  a-nd  tied  to  the  stake  in  the  triolet.     The  narrow 
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space,  coniplicatc'd  rlunu's,  and  senseless  repetitions  ol"  tlicj^e 
lornis,  make  a  man  the  slave  of  his  environment,  in  a  very  painlnl 
and  hteral  sense.  If  done  to  perfection,  they  are  pretty;  though 
even  then  one  soon  tires  of  them,  liut  colh'oi'  striphn^^s  who  c:an  do 
them  to  periection  are  somewhat  less  common  than  wliite  black- 
birds. The  same  thought  and  labor  expended  upon  some  easier 
form,  will  usually  give  better  results,  unless  the  writer  is  an  excep- 
tional versitier.  Because  some  men  can  sit  on  a  piano-stool  grace- 
tidlv  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw  away  our  easy-chairs.  A 
bright  or  beautiful  thought  can  be  expressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
metres  used  by  all  the  great  poets. 


Some  things  about  college  verse  are  amusing.  A  pun  which 
would  meet  with  a  very  solemn  reception  in  conversation  becomes 
curiously  sanctified  and  etherealized  inverse.  The  maids  who  ap- 
pear are  alw^ays  christened  by  noticeably  poetic  parents  ;  "  Phyllis  " 
being  easily  in  the  lead.  The  amount  of  wretched  verse  that  has 
been  saved  from  the  waste-basket  by  a  timely  proposal  is  simply 
astounding ;  and  a  well  administered  kiss  never  fails  to  fetch  the 
editorial  board.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  make  fun  of  college 
verse  than  it  is  to  write  anything  better.  Considering  the  require- 
ments of  poetry  it  is  really  surprising  that  so  much  good  verse  is 
written.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a 
bpght  young  man  can  so  successfully  erase  himself  as  in  writing 
magazine  verse.  Probably  the  writer  was  a  disappointed  contrib- 
utor.    At  any  rate  that  does  not  hold  in  college  literature. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


MY  HEROINE. 
Villaiielle. 


Out  of  the  sweet  caporal  of  my  cigarette 

Floats  a  face  so  laughing  and  so  gay, 
The  flirt  and  heroine  of  my  novelette. 

Against  the  ceiling  like  a  silhouette 

The  smoke  has  pictured  her  a  fairy  fay, 
Out  of  the  sweet  caporal  of  my  cigarette. 

Ah  !  is  she  blonde,  or  dark  brunette  ? 

I  question  as  I  toss  my  book  away, 

The  flirt  and  heroine  of  my  novelette. 

The  laughing  features  of  my  fair  soubrette 
Answer  me  in  blushing  smiles  that  stray 
Out  of  the  sweet  caporal  of  my  cigarette. 

With  tossing  head  the  vain  coquette 
Flings  back  the  silver  tresses  which  array 
The  flirt  and  heroine  of  my  novelette. 

Then  fades  the  face  in  dull  and  dim  vignette. 

The  spirit  of  the  stub  and  ashes  gray; 
The  flirt  and  heroine  of  my  novelette, 
Out  of  the  sweet  caporal  of  my  cigarette. 


Edwin  O.  Grover, 


THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

It  was  Friday,  and  Deacon  Lyson's  kitchen  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  a 
country  farm-house  on  the  weekly  baking-day.  The  large  array  of  pies  and  dough- 
nuts spread  out  to  cool  on  the  table  by  the  window  was  abundant  proof  that  Fran- 
ces, his  only  daughter,  had  not  wasted  the  day.  Her  fair  face  was  flushed  from  the 
heat,  and  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  placed  the  last  loaf  on  the  table  and 
looked  over  the  cream  puffs  which  the  young  minister  had  praised  so  highly. 
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She  had  been  tliinUin^  ot  him  all  the  inorniii;;,  and  as  she  stood  hctorc  the  mir- 
H)r  in  her  little  bed-room,  she  was  woiuleriii.t;  what  Mrs.  Krench  would  have  to  say 
about  him  when  she  came  to  call  that  aftenioou.  Mrs.  French  was  a  talkative  old 
lady,  generally  ilevotin^-  more  attention  to  other  people's  business  than  her  own; 
but,  nevertheless,  I'^ ranees  was  ralht-r  anxious  to  see  her  to-day. 

"Hut.  dear  me,  what  a  i^oose  I  am!"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as  she  cau;;ht  herself 
blushiui;.  ••  He  has  n't  shown  me  any  more  attention  than  he  has  any  one  else." 
ricking  up  her  sewing,  she  went  down  to  the  little  front  porch,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Mrs.  French  made  her  appearance,  her  beaming  face  indicative  of  something 
extra  in  the  way  of  news. 

"Did  the  deacon  tell  you  about  the  new  parson's  bein'  down  ter  my  house  ter 
tea  last  night?  "  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  comfortably  in  the  big  rocker  which 
Frances  brought  out  for  her.  "Well,  I  punched  him  up  a  little  ter  see  what  his 
feelins'  was  'bout  takin'  some  one  of  you  girls  ter  be  mistress  down  ter  the  parson- 
age. Should  n't  wonder  a  mite  if  he  'd  be  up  askin'  the  deacon  for  you  'fore  long. 
I  'd  be  right  glad  ter  see  you  settled  down  there,  Frances.  Wonder  if  Mary  Bab- 
cock  thinks" and  so  she  rattled  on  till  her  departure.     Frances  watched  her  out 

of  sight,  musingly,  and  then  turned  to  her  sewing. 

As  she  waited  for  her  father  in  the  church  entry  Sunday  morning,  every  one 
appeared  to  be  staring  at  her,  so  she  determined  to  go  in  without  waiting  for  him 
as  she  usually  did.  She  walked  up  the  aisle  with  tingling  cheeks,  and  was  only  too 
glad  when  she  reached  her  pew  and  could  hide  her  face  in  the  moment  of  prayer. 
Her  father  came  in  directly  after,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  knew  from  the  general 
commotion  wdiich  attends  the  entrance  of  the  minister  in  a  country  church  that  he 
had  come. 

She  was  hardly  prepared  for  what  followed,  however,  for  with  him  was  a  young 
lady  with  an  attractive,  almost  pretty,  face  and  a  neat  figure  well  set  off  by  a  plain 
but  stylish  dress.  Frances  did  not  notice  these  pleasing  qualities ;  but  the  fact 
that  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm  just  as  though  it  belonged  to  her  did  not  by  any 
means  escape  her  attention.  It  did  not  lessen  her  embarrassment  any  when  the 
people  in  the  other  pews  looked  at  her  so  intently. 

Who  was  she?  His  sister,  probably,  though  there  wasn't  much  resemblance. 
And  there  was  Mrs.  French  looking  around  at  her.  However,  the  sermon  would 
occupy  their  thoughts  now — at  any  rate,  she  hoped  so.  She  tried  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  the  sermon,  but  was  continually  losing  the  connection.  Could  it  be  that 
it  was  his  sister?  She  had  never  heard  that  he  had  one.  It  might  be  a  cousin,  or 
perhaps  he  was  engaged  and  this  was  his  fiancee.  No ;  Mrs.  French  would  surely 
have  found  that  out  if  it  were  so.  She  tried  to  imagine  that  she  did  n't  care  who  it 
was  ;  but  in  spite  of  herself  there  was  an  obstinate  little  lump  in  her  throat  which 
plainly  told  her  she  did. 

The  service  ended,  and  the  minister  came  down  from  his  pulpit.  "Now," 
thought  Frances,  "  I  shall  find  out  who  she  is."     The  hot  blood  rushed  to  her 
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face.  Why  was  she  so  disconcerted?  If  those  people  would  only  look  the  other 
way.  The  minister  was  coming  directly  toward  them,  and  she  was  hanging  on  his 
arm  again. 

"Good-morning,  deacon,''  he  said.  "Let  me  introduce  my  wife,  Mrs.  Nichols, 
Deacon  Lyson.  You  see,  I  was  away  getting  me  a  better  half  when  you  called  yes- 
terday.'' 

Frances  took  hold  of  the  pew  before  her  to  steady  herself.  Her  breath  came  and 
went  quickly.  Tears  were  coming  to  her  eyes,  and  he  would  want  to  introduce  her 
next.     She  leaned  over,  as  if  to  pick  up  something  from  the  floor. 

The  deacon's  mouth  opened  with  surprise.  He  stared  at  Mrs.  Nichols  as  though 
she  was  an  apparition.      "  Quite  happy  to  meet  you,"  he  stammered. 

"Miss  Lyson,  this  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Nichols,"  continued  the  clergyman,  turning 
to  Frances.  "  I  hope  she  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  your  sewing-circle.  I 
have  already  told  her  some  of  your  plans." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Nichols,'^  said  Frances,  cordially,  and  with- 
out a  trace  of  excitement  in  her  manner.  "We  suspected  Mr.  Nichols  had  been 
up  to  some  mischief  lately,"  she  went  on,  laughingly.  "  I  know  you  will  like  our 
people,  and  you  will  surely  be  welcomed  in  our  sewing-circle." 

The  clergyman  and  his  wife  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle,  and  Frances  turned  to 
chat  with  her  next  neighbor  in  apparent  unconcern. 

A.  G.  Bugbee. 


AND  SO  DID  I. 

Before  the  fire,  that  winter's  night, 

None  seemed  so  sweet  as  she, 
With  winning  smile,  and  dark  eyes  bright. 

And  playful  repartee. 

The  dancing  light — as  'round  it  flashed 

To  her  seemed  drawing  nigh — 
Her  slender  waist  pressed  unabashed; 

Thus  guided,  so  did  I. 

It  softly  touched  her  cheeks  aflame. 

I  scarce  repressed  a  sigh. 
It  touched  her  lips.     Dared  I  the  same.-* 

Too  tempting;  so  did  I. 

Her  ruby  lips  half-pouting  seemed 

My  boldness  to  decry. 

Pa 's  step  was  heard.     The  flame  scarce  gleamed. 

Went  out — and  so  did  I. 

/. /.  Cox. 
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Letter  the  First  .—It  om  M,  .  Harold  li.  Willimns,  of  New  Vorh\  to  Mr.  Slef>lien 

Lamdert,  of  Host  on. 

Januakv  21. 

1)i:ak  Lamiu-:ut: — I  know  this  letter  won't  he  very  iiilcrc.stin<^,  for  it's  a  bore, 
of  anuse,  to  listen  to  any  one  when  he  is  unl)osoniin;;  hiniseH"  of  his  private 
troubles.  Hut  I  am  all  broken  up,  and  teel  as  if  I  must  write  to  you  and  ^et  your 
advice,  or  at  least  your  sympathy, — even  that  would  be  a  great  comfort. 

You  remember  that  iMiss  Alice  Richards  I  wrote  you  about  meeting  la.st  summer. 
Well,  the  trouble  is  there.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  am  hard  hit. 
Since  she  has  been  back  in  town  we  have  met  frequently,  and  things  are  growing 
worse  and  worse  all  the  time.  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  felt  sure  that  nobody  but 
Edith  could  ever  interest  me,  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  with  Miss  Richards  so 
much,  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  I  am  engaged  to  one  woman 
and  dead  in  love  with  another.  What  can  I  do?  I  feel  like  a  dog  to  deceive 
Edith,  but  to  tell  her  how  I  feel — why,  it  would  kill  me,  and  her,  too,  I  'm  afraid. 
— She  was  lovely  to-day  when  I  called,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  I  should  regard 
her  so  coldly.  She  is  perfect,  and  I  am  a  brute  to  feel  as  I  do  ! — I  had  intended 
to  give  her  some  hint  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  she  was  so  kind  and  so  charming 
that  I  had  n't  the  heart  to  say  anything,  and  it  ended  by  my  taking  special  pains  to 
make  myself  agreeable,  thinking  how  soon  it  must  all  end.  I  am  a  miserable 
coward  about  this  I  know.  Sometimes  I  sit  down  to  write  her  everything,  but  my 
courage  always  fails ;  and  so  things  drag  on  day  after  day,  until  I  sometimes  wish  I 
were  dead.     Do  write  soon,  if  you  can  say  anything  to  help  me. 

H.  B.  W. 

Letter  the  Second. — Fro7n  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Kate  Tilton, 
of  Lozuell. 

January  2 1 . 

My  Darling  Kate  : — I  can 't  answer  all  your  questions  to-night,  because  my 
engagement  is  the  one  thing  that  fills  my  thoughts  entirely,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
write  about  that.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  it  came  to  me  suddenly,  I  hardly  know 
how,  that  I  did  n't  really  love  Harold.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  and  the  more  I  try 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  do  love  him,  the  more  certain  I  become  that  I  do  n't  care 
for  him  truly,  and  that  I  never  did  as  much  as  I  had  supposed.  I  can't  possibly 
marry  him,  but  how  can  I  tell  him  so  ?  To-day  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak,  but 
when  he  called  he  was  so  tender  and  so  perfectly  delightful  that  I  couldn't  find 
the  courage  to  confess  and  treated  him  better  than  ever.  When  he  left,  my  posi- 
tion was  worse  than  before  and  I  am  almost  in  despair. 

Now  please  write,  and  suggest  something  if  you  can. 

As  ever, 

Edith. 
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Letter  the  Third. — From  Mr.  Harold  B.   IVilUajjis  to  Miss  Edith  Bradley. 

January  26. 

Dear  Edith  : — I  suppose  I  write  because  I  am  too  much  of  a  coward  to  sa}^  in 
your  presence  w-hat  I  feel  cannot  be  left  unsaid.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
our  engagement  was  a  mistake,  and  that  we  really  are  not  fitted  to  make  each  other 
happy.  It  causes  me  great  pain  to  write  this,  for  to  me  the  past  few  months  have 
been  the  pleasantest  of  my  life.  Please  believe  that  I  admire  and  esteem  you  as 
much  as  I  could  admire  and  esteem  any  one,  and  that  I  shall  always  think  of  you 
with  the  highest  regard. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  bungling  letter,  but  perhaps  the  fault  is  in  what  I  have  to 
say.     I  cannot  express  it  so  that  it  does  not  thoroughly  humiliate  me. 

Harold  B.  Williams. 

Letter  the  Fourth. — From  Miss  Edith  Bradley  to  Mr.  Harold  B.  Williams. 

January  26. 

Dear  Harold  : — I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  give  you  pain,  but  my  con- 
science will  not  allow  me  to  withhold  the  truth  from  you  any  longer. 

I  was  mistaken  from  the  first  in  thinking  that  I  loved  you.  I  never  did,  and 
never  can  have  any  such  affection  for  you  as  to  justify  me  in  consenting  to  a  contin- 
uance of  our  engagement.  Do  forgive  me  for  misleading  you,  for  I  really  thought 
the  admiration  and  liking  I  felt  for  you  were  something  more. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  still  feel  kindly  toward  me,  little  as  I  deserve  it, 
:and  still  count  me  in  the  number  of  your  friends. 

Yours  with  the  deepest  regrets, 

Edith. 

Letter  the  Fifth. — Fro?n  Mr.  Harold  B.  Williaitis  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lambert. 

February  28. 

Dear  Lambert  : — I  have  delayed  answering  your  last  letter,  hoping  that  I 
might  have  some  good  news  to  tell  you.     You  know  what  I  mean. 

Well,  it  is  all  right,  and  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Alice  is  a  charm- 
ing woman,  and  I  know  you  will  like  her.  Edith  was  the  first  one  that  I  told  of 
my  engagement.  We  are  the  best  of  friends,  better  than  I  had  ever  hoped  when 
I  found  we  could  be  nothing  more. 

I  want  to  write  further  about  Alice,  but  must  wait  till  another  time,  as  I  have  an 
engagement  to  go  driving  with  her  and  am  late  already. 

Yours  in  haste, 

H.  B.  W. 
Kent  Knowlton. 
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Y1-:  SATIN   SIIOK. 

\c"  s.itiu  shoe  of  ancient  dale, 
With  buckles  dcckt  and  pearls  ornate, 
Ye  aske  me  why  I  treasure  soc  ? 
Forsoothe  ye  ne  'cr  could  guess  I  knowc, 
Soe  be  I  chose  nottc  to  relate. 

Ilcr  greate  grand.ime's  ittc  was  of  late 
But  to  ye  quainte  old-fashioned  fOte 
My  Ladye  faycr  did  wear,  I  trowc, 
Ye  satin  shoe. 

And  soe,  forlorne,  without  a  mate, 
Inne  dim  seclusion  throned  in  state, 
Itte  rules  my  hearte,  as  long  agoe 
Ye  mayden  fajer,  who  did  bestowe 
Upon  me  at  ye  garden  gate 
Ye  satin  shoe, 

Bertrand  A.  Smalley. 


A  SELF-CONQUEST. 

Everybody  said  that  Rollins  Eaton  was  a  rising  young  man,  and  everybody 
ought  to  know.  Plenty  of  sand  and  a  little  political  influence  had  left  him  at 
twenty-six  with  the  beginnings  of  a  law  practice  and  a  little  money. 

Besides  referring  to  him  as  a  man  "who  would  make  his  mark  in  the  world" 
everybody  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  engaged  to  Lillian  Upham,  moderately 
well  off,  more  than  moderately  handsome,  and  well  connected.  But  beyond  this 
point,  everybody  could  not  agree,  for  while  some  expressed  their  surprise  that  Lill 
Upham,  with  all  her  good  looks,  should  throw  herself  away  on  Colonel  Eaton's 
boy,  still  others  wondered  what  young  Eaton  saw  in  that  Miss  Upham. 

This  much  talked  about  young  man  walked  into  his  ofBce  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Wells  building  one  December  morning,  and  began  to  open  his  mail.  He  had 
opened  three  letters,  noted  their  contents,  and  filed  them  away,  when  he  picked  up 
one  that  evidently  puzzled  him.  He  opened  it  and  read  it  through,  and  the  puz- 
zled look  grew  into  a  smile.  Then  he  hunted  up  his  coat  and  hat,  asked  the 
confidential  opinion  of  the  oflice  cat  as  to  what  old  Brown  wanted  of  him,  and 
started  for  the  oflice  of  the  Fairly  cotton  mills. 

It  was  very  evident  that  something  was  wrong  in  that  office  that  morning.  The 
ordinarily  sedate  managing  clerk  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  something  was 
wrong  with  Mr.  Brown."  Young  Brown,  who  was  tolerated  there  because  his 
father  owned  the  mill,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  old  man  was  red-headed." 
Whereupon  the  shipping  clerk  offered  to  bet  the  entry  clerk  a  box  of  cigars  that 
some  one  would  be  fired  before  night,  and  was  refused. 
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When  young  Eaton,  unconscious  of  this  state  of  affairs,  entered  the  room.  Brown 
called  him  into  his  private  office  and  sent  out  his  typewriter  and  confidential  clerk. 
The  latter,  coming  out  into  the  general  office,  after  substantially  agreeing  with  the 
others  as  to  Mr.  Brown's  temper,  added,  as  his  opinion,  that  "the  boss  is  more 
worried  about  the  Wilks  and  Jaffrey  lawsuit  than  he  cares  to  tell." 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  lawyer  left  the  little  room  and  walked  straight  to 
his  own  office.  He  opened  the  door,  threw  off  his  coat,  sent  his  office  boy  out, 
and  sat  down  to  a  pile  of  papers. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  emerged,  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  to  think  out  loud:  "I 
do  n't  wonder  that  old  Brown  did  n't  want  to  go  to  his  regular  attorney.  But  it 
must  have  galled  him  to  throw  himself  into  my  power.  His  affairs  are  pretty 
badly  off.  What  a  confounded  fool  speculation  will  make  of  a  man.  As  near  as 
I  can  see  there's  just  one  hope.  If  I  win  the  suit  from  Wilks  and  Jaffrey  for  him, 
he  can  pull  through.  But  if  he  loses  it  there'll  be  a  smash  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Fairly  mills.  But  we  ought  to  win  it.  If  we  do  it  means  a  good  deal  to  me, 
money,  and  a  start,  and — and — perhaps  Lill." 

He  had  just  turned  back  to  work  when  the  office  boy  came  in  and  threw  his 
mail  on  the  desk.  He  looked  quickly  over  the  letters,  when  his  eye  fell  on  one,  the 
handwriting  on  which  sent  a  thrill  through  him. 

He  opened  it  and  read : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Eaton: — Last  night  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Fairly  mills  proposed 
to  me  and  I  accepted  him.  You  may  think  it  strange  and  unwomanly  that  I  should 
write  this  to  you,  but  I  feel  that  you  may  think  me  in  some  way  bound  to  you  for 
having  permitted  your  visits  so  long. 

I  trust  that  you  will  understand  me  and  believe  me 

Ever  your  friend, 

Lillian  Upham." 

Eaton  read  the  letter  through  twice,  and  then  sat  silent  and  almost  stupefied. 
At  length  his  eye  fell  on  the  papers  before  him  and  caught  the  name  of  Brown.  It 
was  a  moment  before  he  could  realize  what  his  name  was  there  for.  He  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  from  throwing  the  paper  out  of  the  window. 

And  then  a  strange  thought  came  over  him;  why  not  defeat  his  case,  ruin  him, 
and  leave  the  town?  At  first  the  thought  stung  him  as  if  some  one  had  called  him 
a  liar.  But  then,  why  not?  He  has  robbed  me;  why  not  ruin  him?  He  sat 
there,  he  could  not  have  told  how  long.  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  it  seemed 
as  if  he  must  do  something.     He  had  even  begun  to  form  his  plans. 

The  dusk  of  the  early  winter  evening  had  begun  to  fall  when  he  started  up  out 
of  his  chair,  tore  her  letter  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  waste-basket.  Then 
he  groped  around  for  his  hat  and  coat  and  walked  home. 

Wilks  and  Jaffrey  lost  the  suit,  and  ex-Governor  Brown  of  the  Fairly  mills  will 
probably  never  know  how  near  he  was  to  ruin. 

7.  W.  Bishop. 
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Tin:   iiosiM'iAi. rr\'  oi'"  'io.m   and  iiannaii. 

**  Hannah."  s.iul  '\\va\  to  his  wile,  who  hid  just  convinced  the  dog  by  a  pcdiil 
arnnnuMit  (hat  hi-  l)cloni;ccl  oiil  in  the  \  iid,  -'s,!  down  hnc  on  (h-  hcncli.  Ts  ltoI 
sup'uni  to  p'ranihnlate  to  yc." 

"All  ri{;ht,"  answered  Hannah.      "  I  Ml  i)c  dar  soon  \s  1  li;;hls  my  i)il>c'- 

''Fetch  apiece  of  tire  for  ninie/'  rejoined  'i'oni ;    "1  lacks  to  smoke  whilst   1 

Hannah  gave  one  sweeping  look  at  the  road,  above  and  below  the  house,  and 
then  retreated  to  the  hearth.  Taking  down  her  little  stone  pipe  from  the  chimney 
jamb,  she  tilled  it  and  adjusted  the  cane  stem.  There  were  plenty  of  live  coals 
available,  and  one  was  soon  applied  to  her  pipe.  When  seated  beside  her  husband, 
he  lighted  his  pipe  from  her  coal,  and  tossed  it  back  into  the  fire.  As  the  old 
couple  puffed  away,  Tom  went  on  to  communicate  a  little  domestic  matter  to  his 
wife. 

"De  fac  is,  oP  'oman,'' he  said,  "sister  Charity  reformed  me,  t'other  day,  as 
how  't  was  our  turn  to  git  de  preacher  his  dinner  dis  week.  Hit 's  Elder  Fisher 
what  comes  tomorrer,  an'  I  ought  to  been  told  you  'bout  it  befo,'  but  fergot  it; 
'f  God,  I  did." 

"Lor',  honey,"  exclaimed  Hannah,  with  wide-open,  astonished  eyes,  "we 
ha'n't  a  dust  of  nothin'  fitten  feat  in  de  house." 

"Never  mind  'bout  dat,"  Tom  responded,  quickly.  "  De  boss  told  me  to  come 
an'  git  whatever  I  wanted.  My  crap  a'n't  sold  yit,  but  dat  do  n't  make  no  diff'ence. 
You  jis'  look  up  some  chickens,  and  git  all  de  aigs  you  kin,  'gintz  I  come  back 
f 'um  de  white  folks'  house." 

Tom  pulled  an  old  slouch  hat  tightly  down  over  his  ears,  and  started  for  the 
plantation  seat  of  government.  Arrived  there,  he  asked  to  see  the  manager. 
That  gentleman  soon  appeared,  with  a  cheerful  smile  on  his  face,  and  requested 
Tom  to  make  known  his  business.  His  purpose  in  coming  to  "  de  white  folks' 
house"  was  to  ask  a  few  days'  credit  on  a  dollar's  worth  of  fancy  groceries  from  the 
plantation  store.  The  old  master  was'  glad  to  accommodate  the  old  servant,  and 
Tom  was  soon  hurrying  home  with  his  treasures. 

Meanwhile,  Hannah  had  proved  herself  sprier  than  her  years  would  justify. 
Several  chickens  and  a  turkey  were  ready  for  Tom  to  kill  and  dress.  There  were 
also  some  dozens  of  eggs  at  hand.  Tom  and  Hannah  were  each  surprised  at  the 
other's  contributions  to  the  success  of  their  next  day's  dinner.  All  the  old  trunks 
and  boxes  were  ransacked  for  the  cleanest  and  whitest  tablecloth  and  napkins, 
treasured  articles  which  had  been  cast  aside  by  the  landlord's  family.  Each  choic- 
est piece  of  crockery,  more  or  less  chipped  as  it  was,  came  forth  from  its  secret 
place  of  safety  to  adorn  the  festive  board.  However  dilapidated  the  table  equip- 
ments were,  they  completely  enraptured  the  hearts  of  the  simple  old  couple. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.     Hannah,  of  course,  was  obliged  to 
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remain  at  home.  Tom  fitted  out  in  his  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  repaired  to  the 
meeting-house.  There  was  a  large  congregation  to  hear  Elder  Fisher's  discourse. 
After  the  benediction,  Tom  marched  forward,  and  extended  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  minister,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
himself  and  wife. 

The  two  walked  away  amid  the  smiles  and  bows  of  Tom's  many  friends. 
Arrived  at  home,  they  were  received  by  old  Hannah,  in  her  loudest  calico  gown. 
Service  had  been  long,  'and  the  hour  was  late,  so  the  minister  was  ushered  at  once 
into  the  kitchen  dining-room.  The  table  was  improvised  from  a  barn  door,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion.  Tom  presided  at  one  end,  and  Hannah  at  the  other,  with 
Elder  Fisher  between  them. 

In  asking  the  blessing,  Hannah  said:  "Merciful  Father,  we 's  glad  Elder 
Fisher's  wid  us,  'cause  it  made  us  stir  'round,  an'  skeer  up  sup'um  good  t'  eat. 
Amen." 

The  dinner  was  a  brilliant  success.  Elder  Fisher  had  seldom  encountered  such 
royal  treatment.  Tom  also  must  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  repast,  for  at  its  close 
he  bowed  his  head  and  murmured :   "  Lord,  sen'  us  de  preacher  ag'in." 

Win.  Gibbon. 


PASTELS  IN  PROSE. 

IN    THE   PARK   AT   MIDNIGHT. 

The  ragged  remnant  of  the  Old  Pine  gazes  tenderly  at  me  through  the  nocturnal 

light : 

Like  a  huge  sentinel  wrapt  in  his  gray  mantle  the  tower  stands  guard  upon  the 
hill-top.  With  its  dark  moon-shadow,  which  rests  upon  the  grass-grown  rocks,  it 
reaches  out  to  the  darker  shadows  of  the  evergreens. 

Arm-in-arm  in  each  other's  shade,  the  trees  stand  restful  and  asleep  in  the  silence. 

You  can  hear  their  gentle  breathing  as  the  breezes  play  among  their  tasseled  tops. 

The  ragged  rem?iant  of  the  Old  Pine  gazes  teitderly  at  me  through  the  fiocturnal 

light : 

Like  skeletons  of  former  ghosts  the  summer  houses  are  raised  indistinct  against 
the  orient  sky. 

Winding  snake-like  among  the  shadows  of  the  mingled  leafage,  the  graveled 
walks  run  smooth  and  still. 

With  open  arms  the  Bema  embraces  the  lingering  moonlight,  and  reveals  its 
grassy  plot  of  ground  in  the  darkness  of  its  overhanging  rocks. 

Hiding,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  shadow  the  Grotto  peers  out  into  the  mellow  moon- 
light.    Only  the  grim  blackness  of  its  own  visage  is  visible  in  its  rocky  cavern. 
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The  rai^i^^cd  rcnnuuit  of  tlir  Old  riiic  <^tr.rs  tntdi-rly  til  nic  llnniiyji  Hit-  ttoitinnal 

Hut  a  hiMUty  not  hoin  oliolof  dwells  in  this  solitiidL-. 

A  beauty  in  hhuk.  A  hlciuliiiij;  ol  in()onli<;IU  and  shade  that  makes  the  meanest 
object  lovely.  A  half  indistinctness  whiili  lends  a  j^randeur  to  the  towers  of  the 
chapel  and  the  church  as  they  rise  into  the  low  lii^htof  the  moon  above  the  campus. 

The  surrounding  hills  are  felt  only  by  the  oppressive  blackness  of  Iheir  invisible 
forms.  We  can  see  the  ferns  and  grasses  fan  with  gentle  breath  the  unopened 
blossoms  of  to-morrow  at  our  feet. 

But,  hark  !  The  old  clock  in  the  gilded  dome  of  Dartmouth  hall  is  telling  in 
sounding  numbers  Time's  midnight  beads. 

The  ragged  reiiniant  of  the  Old  Pi)ie  gazes  tenderly  at  7ne  through  the  nocturnal 
light. 

Edwin  O.   Grover. 


AT   PINEDALE. 

The  Homestead : 

It  stands  on  the  hill,  and  looks  out  across  the  valley  at  the  tall  pines  on  the 
other  side.  Its  wide  front  is  bare  and  weather-beaten.  The  small  window-panes 
reflect  the  sunset  light.  The  massive  chimneys  stand  out  clear  against  the  clouds, 
and  on  each  a  twisted  lightning-rod  points  a  warning  finger  to  the  sky.  The  grass 
grows  high  about  the  door.  Across  the  road  a  neglected  rose-bush  spreads  its 
thorny  arms  against  the  wall.  A  path  leads  from  the  door  to  the  gray  barn,  which 
stands  beyond,  spreading  wide  its  sheltering  roof  as  if  it  can  scarcely  cover  the 
bountiful  harvest  beneath.     The  wdde  doors  are  swung  half  open. 

The  Orchard : 

The  old  trees  stand  clustered  about,  with  wide  spaces  of  turf  between.  Their 
gnarled  trunks  lean  toward  the  south.  Their  branches  straggle  unevenly,  here  and 
there.  One  stands  dead  and  bare,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  vanished  past.  The 
squirrels  chatter  among  the  limbs,  and  carry  apples  from  tree  to  tree.  Here  a  hol- 
low stump  breaks  the  evenness  of  the  brown  sward.  At  long  intervals  an  apple  falls 
with  a  muffled  thud  upon  the  ground. 

The  Meadow : 

It  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  alders  form  a  fringe  about  its  sides,  and 
a  quiet  stream  flows  across  it.  The  grass  shows  vivid  green  in  contrast  with  the 
dead  leaves  at  the  farther  side,  where  the  maples  on  the  hillside  rise  one  above 
the  other  in  irregular  succession.  The  reeds  bend  above  the  brook,  and  the  cattle 
drink  from  a  quiet  pool.     At  one  side  is  a  rough  stone  bridge  across  the  stream. 
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The  Pines  : 

They  stretch  up  straight  and  tall.  Their  green  tops  shut  out  the  sunlight.  The 
dead  limbs  crack  beneath  our  feet.  A  subtle  fragrance  steals  upon  our  senses. 
The  dry  needles  lie  ever)^where.  The  slender  trunks  rise  in  silent  grandeur  like  the 
pillars  of  a  temple — God's  temple,  the  forest.  Their  boughs  interlace  as  if  in  friend- 
ship— the  friendship  of  Nature.     The  wind  sighs  among  their  branches, 

T/ie  Rock  : 

A  birch  tree  clings  to  its  bare  side.  It  is  covered  with  moss.  On  the  farther 
side  there  is  a  precipice  and  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  Here  is  a  bowlder  just  ready 
to  fall.  But  it  would  take  tons  of  force  to  move  it.  After  a  rain  the  water  stands 
in  the  hollows  at  the  top.  A  vein'of  quartz  runs  across  it.  Down  below,  the  grass 
is  green  and  bright,  but  at  the  top  it  is  dead.     All  about  are  cultivated  fields. 

T/ie  Lake : 

The  setting  sun  shines  bright  upon  its  surface.  The  breeze  stirs  the  ripples,  and 
makes  them  glitter  in  its  light.  Out  in  the  centre  an  island  can  be  seen,  and  a  boat 
moving  slowly  along  beside  it.  The  sail  flaps  idly  in  the  wind,  and  the  fisher  plies 
liis  oars.  A  fish  leaps  above  the  water  at  a  little  distance.  We  can  just  hear  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks.  In  a  storm  the  waves  beat  upon  the  beach, 
and  the  white-caps  dash  madly  against  the  ledges.  Now  the  wind  dies  away,  and 
the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills. 

Geo.   Chas.  Selden. 


Crayon    Bleu. 


Afftnory,  JV/iat  if  is  and  Iloiv  to  /tn/>nn>e  it^  by  David  Kay.  New  York  :  1 ).  Applcton  &  Co. 
The  memory  is  uncloul)teclly  the  most  important  function  of  the  body.  Without  it  man 
would  be  a  useless  piece  of  flesh,  and  it  is  all  important  that  in  its  training  one  should 
start  on  the  right  line  and  with  a  correct  understanding  of  what  he  is  dealing  with.  This 
book  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  first  part,  **  What  it  is,"  treats  the  mem- 
ory from  a  physiological  standpoint,  devoting  chapters  to  the  body,  the  senses,  mental 
images,  attention,  etc.  The  last  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  best  methods  for  its  devel- 
opment as  gleaned  from  all  the  best  authorities.  This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  twelve 
International  Education  Series  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  whose  preface  to  this  volume  is  in 
itself  a  most  valuable  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  memory. 

The  Library  of  American  Literature,  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson. 

New  York:  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co. 

This  work  is  neither  a  history  nor  an  encyclopaedia,  but  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
every  class  and  of  each  successive  period.  There  are  altogether  ten  volumes,  five  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  last  half  century ;  twelve  hundred  authors  have  been 
selected  and  twenty-seven  hundred  volumes  chosen  to  select  from.  The  arrangement  is 
chronological:  Early  Colonial  Literature  (1607-1675);  Later  Colonial  Literature  (1676- 
1764) ;  The  Revolutionary  Period  (1765-1787) ;  and  the  Literature  of  The  Republic  (1788- 
1820)  in  two  volumes.  The  five  volumes  of  the  second  half  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
best  and  most  creative  literature  of  the  republic, — that  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Seven  years 
have  been  spent  in  making  these  selections,  which,  as  a  whole,  have  received  the  well 
deserved  name  of  "  The  Washington  Monument  of  American  Literature."  Any  American 
library  can  ill  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  collection  of  ten  volumes. 

Jidiiis  CcBsar,  by  W.  Warde  Fowler.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  volume  intends  to  explain  to  those  who  are  comparatively  unfamiliar  with  classical 
antiquity  the  place  which  Caesar  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  though  he  was 
not  the  founder  nor  the  organizer  of  the  Roman  empire  his  life  marks  a  great  change  in 
European  history.  The  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  growth  of  Caesar's  character  are  the 
two  leading  themes  of  the  book,  thoughtfully  and  carefully  treated  in  the  light  of  the  best 
contemporary  evidence.  This  is  the  sixth  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  edited 
by  Evelyn  Abbott,  consisting  of  biographical  studies  of  the  lives  and  work  of  a  number  of 
representative  historical  characters  about  whom  have  gathered  the  great  traditions  of  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong,  and  who  have  been  accepted  in  many  instances  as  types  of 
the  several  nations  they  represent. 

Calendar  of  the  Nations,  by  Maud  Humphrey. 

Messrs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.'s  new  calendars  are  of  a  unique  and  attractive  char- 
acter, ranging  in  price  from  the  comparatively  cheap  to  the  very  expensive.  The  one 
before  us  is  illustrative  of  different  nations,  each  whole  representative  page  having  a  beau- 
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tiful  child  face,   appropriately   decorated  with  snowdrops,   daffodils,   roses,   or  autumn 
'leaves,  according  to  the  season,  with  dress  ornament  or  position  indicative  of  a  separate 
nation,  forming  a  decoration  fit  for  the  most  artistic  office,  study,  or  parlor. 

Card  Tricks  and  Puzzles,  by  "  Berkeley  "  and  T.  B,  Rowland.     New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  &  Co. 

This  handy  little  book  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  does  not  attempt  to  instruct  its 
readers  how  to  perform  tricks  of  sleight  of  hand,  but  to  enable  tricks,  some  of  which  may 
be  even  thought  to  require  sleight  of  hand.  Under  the  head  of  Card  Puzzles  are  published 
several  which  some  persons  would  style  card  tricks,  and  there  are  many  others  which  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  There  are  twenty  card  puzzles,  eight  simple  tricks,  nine- 
teen tricks  of  calculation,  ten  tricks  with  arranged  cards,  and  eleven  arithmetical  puzzles 
comprised  in  this  one  little  valuable  volume. 

A  Matter  of  Millions,  by  Anna  K.  Green.     New  York:  Robert  Bonner's  Sons. 

The  sensational  novel  has  its  place  in  the  literature  of  to-day,  and  among  the  books  of 
the  college  student  especially  are  usually  scattered  a  goodly  number  of  them.  The  one 
before  us  deals  with  a  complicated  plot  agamst  all  young  ladies  bearing  the  common  name 
of  Jenny  Rogers.  More  than  one  suddenly  drops  out  of  existence  through  the  instigation 
of  the  fiend,  who  thinks  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  others  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  make 
his  own  Jenny  Rogers  heir  to  the  "  Millions."  The  detective  plot  is  well  woven,  the 
unravelling  of  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  work. 

At  the  North  of  Be  arc  amp  Water,  by  Frank  Bolles.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

To  a  real  lover  of  nature  nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than  the  out-door  experiences 
of  other  lovers  of  nature,  and  if  those  experiences  partially  coincide  with  one's  own,  or 
extend  over  the  same  locality,  the  charm  is  increased.  No  records  of  Alpine  climbers  or 
tropical  explorations  can  charm  more  than  the  plain,  simple  relation  of  sights  and  sounds 
in  New  England  forests  and  on  New  England  hills.  Mr.  Bolles  has  the  keen  perception 
of  a  Starr  King,  though  he  lacks  the  latter's  metaphysical  tendencies ;  and  sitting  in  a 
clump  of  bushes  all  day  by  a  country  pond,  fascinates  us  by  the  unadorned  description  of 
the  bird  life  which  went  on  near  him  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening.  In  the 
chapter  upon  "A  Night  Alone  on  Chocorua"  he  describes  his  impressions  during  a  long, 
lonely  night  upon  that  most  wild  and  romantic  of  the  White  hills.  "'Lection  Day,  '92" 
reveals  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  men  no  less  searching  than  his  perceptions  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  a  control  of  Yankee  dialect  as  perfect  as  his  appreciation  of  the  unwritten 
language  of  the  woods  and  mountains. 

Hnme''s  Treatise  of  Morals  and  Selections  from  the  Treatise  of  the  Passions,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  college.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  initial  number  of  "  The  Ethical  Series,"  edited  by  E.  Hersey  Sneath,  of 
Yale  university.  The  present  volume  contains  the  whole  of  the  third  book  of  the 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  and  such  portions  of  the  second  book  as  throw  light  upon 
or  are  connected  with  Hume's  moral  theory.  The  volume  contains  all  portions  of  the 
work  which  are  important  for  its  study.  The  introduction  has  been  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  use  of  students.  The  analysis  and  criticism  of  his  system  follows  lines 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Green,  and  are  designed  to  present  Hume  in  another  light. 
Besides,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  lead  the  student  into  the  system  by  constantly  regard- 
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iiig  the  intellectual  auulitions  muler  which  llumc  labored,  in  all  respects  it  seems  that 
the  volume  shoulil  prove  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  ethical  system  of  Kant's 
predecessor. 

Gnek-Eni^lish  IVorJ-list,  by  Robert  Ilaird.     Cinn  .V  Co. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  take  the  plai:c  of  the  lexicon  for  bci.',inners.  It  includes 
one  thousand  of  the  connnonest  words,  arranged  not  alphabetically,  but  gr<nipe(l  so  as  to 
bring  together  words  of  common  origin  and  words  closely  associated  by  meaning.  A  gofxl 
index  makes  the  work  convenient. 

The  Irrepressible  Conjlict  Behvcett  Capital  and  Labor,  by  Iliram  Orcutt,  I>L.  D.     Boston: 

The  New  England  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  pan\phlet  of  fifty  pages,  containing  a  succinct  discussion  of  the  so  called  labor 
problem,  showing  that  the  price  of  labor  should  be  left  to  the  natural  control  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  the  varying  element  which  makes  one  man  more  valuable  than  anotherr 
which  makes  one  man  a  millionaire  and  another  a  pauper,  is  mental  capacity.  No  legisla- 
tion can  reduce  mankind  to  an  equality. 

Mensuration,  by  Wm.  S.  Hall,  C.  E.,  Lafayette  college.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  for  the  course  in  lower  mathematics  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
presupposes  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  best  modern 
mathematical  texts  contain  little  or  no  mensuration,  and  the  books  devoted  to  that  subject 
are  too  exhaustive  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  class.  Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for  such  a  book  as  Professor  Hall  has  here  supplied. 

The  discovery  that  the  narrative  of  Captain  Thomas  Usher,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Napoleon's  deportation  to  Elba,  was  published  long  ago  in  an  obscure  English  journal,  will 
detract  little  from  the  interest  to  American  readers  in  its  presentation  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Ceniziry  Magazine.  This  adds  a  really  nsw  chapter  to  the  history  of  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  "  The  Letters  of  Two  Brothers  "  brings  the  correspondence  of  W.  T.  and 
John  Sherman  down  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  short  story  of  the  number  is  supplied 
by  Gertrude  Smith's  "The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter,"  and  a  bright  sociological  article 
appears  in  Rev.  Washington  Gladden's  third  paper  on  "  The  Cosmopolis  Club," — 
"  What  The  Club  Accomplished."  No  magazine  that  comes  to  our  desk  is  more  wel- 
come than  The  Ceniziry. 

The  Atlaiztic  Monthly  for  March  opens  with  the  third  part  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  novel, 
"  Old  Kaspaskia,"  which  fully  sustains  the  high  interest  of  previous  chapters.  Fiction  is 
not  otherwise  represented  in  this  number  of  the  magazine,  unless  we  include  Elizabeth 
Bellamy's  clever  sketch  of  negro  life,  called  "  Mom  Cely's  Wonderful  Luck."  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  first  paper  on  "  My  College  Days  "  is  written  with  much  brightness,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  Harvard  college  in  the  days  of  President  Quincy,  abound- 
ing in  reminiscences  of  well  known  students  and  professors.  Dr.  William  Henry  Furness 
offers  some  "  Random  Reminiscences  of  Emerson,"  which  throw  new  light  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  philosopher  of  Concord.  A  paper  by  Havelock  Ellis,  on  "The  Ancestry  of 
Genius,"  "  Persian  Poetry,"  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  and  the  extremely  picturesque  and 
pathetic  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Japanese  dancing-girl,  written  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  complete 
the  more  notable  contents  of  the  number.  A  paper  on  "  Words,"  by  Agnes  Repplier,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  this  clever  woman's  essays  in 
past  numbers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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It  is  hard  to  choose  among  American  magazines  the  most  artistically  illustrated,  but  the 
delicate  engraving  "  March,"  which  opens  the  March  issue  of  Scribner^s  has  no  superiors 
this  month,  and  Walter  Shirlaw's  work  in  illustrating  William  Jewett  Tucker's  article 
upon  "  The  Work  of  the  Andover  House  in  Boston,"  brings  a  comparatively  unknown 
artist  into  prominence.  The  Andover  House  is  now  attracting  wide  attention  as  a  venture 
in  practical  sociology,  and  this  plain,  earnest  presentation  of  its  purposes  and  methods 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those  devoted  to 
social  problems  in  our  great  cities.  A  literary  study  of  merit  is  found  in  Aline  Gorran's 
"  The  French  Symbolists."  Mrs.  Burnett  continues  her  unique  childhood  autobiography, 
and  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  contributes  a  poem,  entitled  "  Wood  Songs." 

A  new  and  apparently  highly  successful  venture  in  scholastic  journalism  is  The  School 
Review,  edited  by  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  and  designed  to  propagate  sound 
educational  thought  and  report  wise  educational  experiment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  work  of  the  high  school  and  academy.  The  third,  or  March,  issue  contains  four  valu- 
able papers  by  as  many  experienced  educators,  among  which  Professor  B.  Kellogg's  "  On 
Teaching  English  "  is  of  especial  value.  C.  H.  Thurber,  the  newly  elected  principal  of 
Colgate  academy,  conducts  a  book  department,  and  J.  E.  Russell  one  of  current  educa- 
tional literature. 


Exchanges 


The  Hanhird  MontJdy  for  February  is  by  far  the  best  exchange  of  the  month.  It  is  a 
Phillips  Brooks  memorial  number,  and  shows  great  business  enterprise  in  its  editors.  The 
entire  issue  is  devoted  to  Phillips  Brooks,  and  there  are  articles  by  President  Eliot,  Dr. 
Peabody,  Lyman  Abbott,  E.  E.  Male,  and  many  others.  It  presents  as  its  frontispiece  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  bishop,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  manuscript.  The  opening  article  is  the 
last  sermon  by  Phillips  lirooks  in  Appleton  chapel.  This  is  followed  by  an  article  by 
President  Eliot  on  Brooks's  work  for  Harvard  college.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
articles  by  classmates,  and  a  poem  entitled  **  Lines."  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Phillips  Brooks  literature. 

The  Wellesley  Magazine  for  February  presents  an  unusually  interesting  number.  The 
"leader "of  the  issue  is  a  bright  article  entitled,  "A  Glimpse  into  Life."  It  is  a  very 
original  plan  by  which  we  obtain  this  glimpse,  and  one  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  a  literary 
article  or  a  clever  story.  It  gives  a  view  of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the  large  cities  and  the 
work  of  the  college  settlement  among  them.  The  "Shadow  Picture"  and  the  "  Themes," 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  well  told.  We  like  especially  the  one  "Another  Little 
Bird  Told  Me."  The  subject  of  aestheticism  is  admirably  treated  in  the  critical  study  of 
Pater's  "  Marius  the  Epicurean."  The  Free  Press  department  discusses  some  interesting 
subjects  in  a  new  way.  Most  of  them  deal  with  college  life  and  are  unusually  apt.  The 
sonnet  to  Sidney  Lanier  is  worthy  of  its  high  subject  and  is  very  fine. 

In  the  Amherst  Lit.  we  find  a  not  very  well  told  sketch  of  "  Shakespeare  at  the  Club." 
The  theme,  "  Two  New  Years,"  is  treated  in  an  interesting  way  and  surprises  one.  The 
best  prose  of  the  number  is  the  article  on  "  Brook  Farm  as  a  Literary  Llome."  The  poem 
following,  "  The  Soul's  Awakening,"  strikes  us  as  the  best  verse  of  the  issue  and  unusually 
strong.     The  Sketch  Book  contains  a  half  dozen  short  sketches. 

The  Cornell  Magazine  opens  with  a  long  article  on  "  Cornell's  New  Museum  of  Antique 
Sculpture."  The  dialogue  entitled  "  Platonis  Dialog!  Fragmentum  "  is  an  odd  fancy,  with 
ancient  Greek  characters.  Although  original,  it  is  rather  disappointing  in  its  interest. 
The  old  house  owned  by  Booth's  father  is  well  described  in  an  interesting  article  on  "  One 
of  Maryland's  Forgotten  Treasures."  It  has  a  freshness  about  it  that  is  pleasant.  The 
article  on  "Corruption  in  College  Politics,"  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  exchange,  is  up 
again  for  discussion,  and  this  time  in  a  more  favorable,  and  it  would  seem  a  fairer,  light. 
"  Poetry  Ostracized "  is  the  name  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  poetic  aspect  of  the 
present.  The  stories  and  sketches  of  the  number  are  not  as  good  as  usual.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  Cornell  Lit.  is  its  departments,  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  entire 
absence.     We  would  suggest  a  "  Chair  "  at  least. 

We  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Litlander  during  the  past  year.  Each  issue 
is  better  than  the  preceding,  and  the  February  number  is  unusually  attractive.  The  open- 
ing article  on  "Thoreau's  Inheritance  "  is  full  of  interest.     This  is  followed  by  a  collection 
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of  stirring  U.  of  M.  lyrics.  The  ones  entitled  "  Huron  River,"  "  Cascade  Glen,"  and  "An 
'  Idyl "  strike  a  true  lyrical  note.  The  following  article  is  an  account  of  the  early  settling 
of  Michigan.  The  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  Spain  and  Brazil"  is  as 
romantic  as  it  is  interesting.  There  is  an  article  on  Nicolo  Paganini,  the  famous  Italian 
violinist,  which  will  attract  all  musicians.  The  "  Story  Told  at  the  Club  "  is  very  poorly 
told,  and  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  sketches  and  light  prose  in  the  number. 

There  are  some  striking  and  attractive  features  in  the  Yale  Lit.  for  February.  The  first 
article  of  the  number  is  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  a  university  spirit.  It  shows  the 
change  and  growth  of  university  life  during  the  past  century.  The  Yale  Lit.  prize  essay 
on  "  Washington  Irving  "  follows.  It  is  a  candid  and  careful  review  of  Irving's  work,  and 
portrays  the  man  as  well  as  his  writings.  The  sketch  on  "An  Outdoor  Essayist,  or  John 
Burroughs "  gives  one  but  a  glimpse  of  this  attractive  writer,  and  makes  him  long  for 
more.  There  is,  following  this,  an  interesting  account  of  the  "  Political  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land," and  an  article  on  "A  Yale  Quartet,"  The  latter  is  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Timothy  Dwight,  David  Humphreys,  and  Joel  Barlow,  graduates  of  Yale  in 
1774.  The  only  sketch  or  story  outside  of  The  Portfolio  is  a  bright  little  sketch  entitled 
^'  The  Rivals."  In  the  Notabilia  there  is  a  fair  and  candid  discussion  of  the  athletic  com" 
plications  between  Yale  and  Harvard. 

We  clip  the  following  sonnets  from  the  large  amount  of  good  poetry  we  find  in  our  Feb- 
ruary exchanges : 

PHILLIPS    BROOKS, 

Died  January  2j,  i8gj. 

Dead?  And  stilled  the  loving  heart  we  knew.'' 

Dead?  And  silent  now  the  wondrous  voice? 

Dead?  Our  leader  lost?     Oh,  bitter  choice 
That  death  has  made!     Oh,  grief,  that  soul  so  true, 
So  loved  of  men,  so  strong  God's  will  to  do, 

Should'st  hear  the  summons  of  that  sovereign  voice 

So  soon!     We  hear  the  welcoming  hosts  rejoice, 
We  hear  his  God's  "  Well  done  " — and  sob  anew. 
Dead!     Yet  leader  still!     He  has  but  gone 

Beyond  the  bend  there,  to  eternity! 
Shall  we  grow  faint  and  falter  now?     Seek  rest,  ''• 

Nor  heed  his  message  throbbing  in  our  breast? 

Nay!  nay!  though  grief,  like  chill  and  numbing  sea 
Is  flooding  all  our  souls,  press  on !  press  on ! 

Vassar  Miscellany. 

SONNET. 

O  Poesy  !  diverse  thy  numbers  flow; 

Still,  quiet  here,  there  with  impetuous  haste 

That  rushes  onward,  leaps  the  barriers  placed 
By  masters  of  thine  art.   And  who  can  know 


* 
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What  novelty  of  song  thou  yet  wilt  show 

'I'o  some  one  douhly  witli  thy  favor  graced  ? 

lUit  idly  spent  tlie  time  wc  now  nuiy  waste 
In  guessing  what  the  future  will  hestow. 
l''or  here  and  now  wc  have  a  form  most  fair, 

With  its  alternate  verse  and  frequent  rhyme, 
Expressing  all  a  human  heart  may  hear: 

The  depths  to  which  we  fall,  the  heights  we  climh, 
Our  hoiJe,  our  love,  ambition,  and  our  prayer, 

The  horrid  din  of  war,  the  lust  of  crime. 

Cornell  Magazine. 


^ 
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That  this  department  may  he  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  ive  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contribtitor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

Over  two  hundred  Dartmouth  alumni  of  Boston  and  vicinity  met  at  the  regular  monthly 
lunch  of  the  Dartmouth  association  at  the  Tremont  House,  March  5,  and  welcomed  Presi" 
dent  Tucker.  The  reception  took  place  at  i  o'clock.  Sons  of  Dartmouth  from  all  New 
England  were  there.  Amid  the  crowd  were  noticed  Speaker  W.  E.  Barrett  '80,  State 
Treasurer  George  A.  Harden  '61,  Judges  Richardson  and  Blodgett  of  the  superior  court, 
Judge  Hardy  of  the  municipal  court,  Hon.  A.  A.  Ranney,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Pro- 
fessor Wright  of  Harvard,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  Rev.  Alonzo  Quint,  Melvin  O.  Adams,  and 
F.  S.  Streeter.  At  3  :  50  p.  m.,  after  preliminary  business.  President  Isaac  F.  Paul  arose 
and  in  a  characteristically  happy  manner  presented  President-elect  W.  J.  Tucker,  LL.  D., 
who  was  most  enthusiastically  greeted  with  a  whoop  and  the  ringing  Dartmouth  yell.  Dr. 
Tucker  said, — "  No  man  would  be  unmoved  by  such  a  greeting.  Yet  I  would  not  misun- 
derstand or  misapply  the  force  of  this  magnificent  demonstration.  Whatever  is  personial 
in  it  is  incidental.  Let  me  interpret  the  real  meaning  of  this  assembly.  I  believe  the 
country  is  entering  upon  a  distinctively  educational  era  of  development.  The  signs  are 
many.  The  new  institutions  springing  up  with  larger  and  more  specialized  aims,  the  large 
endowments  of  these  institutions,  the  increase  and  enlargement  of  older  institutions,  the 
cooperation  of  educated  men  all  over  the  country,  the  new  ideals  of  character  created,  are 
tremendously  significant.  The  awakening  of  Dartmouth  belongs  to  this  era.  The  grand 
history  of  Dartmouth  is,  although  bright,  not  everything.  Nor  yet  is  the  efficiency  of  any 
particular  administration.  I  bear  witness  to  the  steadfast  honesty,  the  unflinching  pur- 
pose, the  high  aims,  the  economy  which  have  characterized  the  last  administration.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  left  the  college  in  splendid  condition."  Dr.  Tucker  closed  by  quoting  Web- 
ster's famous  words  on  Dartmouth, — "A  little  college,  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it,"  and 
adding,  "  No  longer  a  little  college,  may  there  yet  be  those  who  love  it  enough  to  make  it 
greater."  Prolonged  applause  followed  Dr.  Tucker's  address.  Melville  O.  Adams,  Henry 
M.  Putney,  Hon.  John  C.  Dorr,  Rev.  E.  E.  Strong,  Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  Treasurer  Marden, 
Judge  David  Cross  of  Manchester,  and  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  also  made  brief  ad- 
dresses eulogistic  of  Dartmouth,  and  expressing  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  future  under 
President  Tucker's  administration. 

In  the  evening  another  dinner  was  given  to  Dr.  Tucker,  at  the  University  club,  by  Dart- 
mouth members  of  that  club,  at  which  Judge  J.  B.  Richardson  of  the  supreme  court 
presided. 

The  second  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  association  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Massachusetts  was  held  at  the  Cooley  House,  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  3, 
and  was  attended  by  about  forty  enthusiastic  graduates  of  the  New  Hampshire  college. 
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The  dinner  was  parlirularly  pleasant  because  it  was  made  a  feast  of  thankspivinK  that  the 
institution  had  fallen  into  a  new  luana^^cincnt.  President-elect  W.  J.  Tucker  was  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  society  and  made  the  principal  address  of  the  evening,  and  every  man 
who  rose  to  speak  made  some  allusion  to  the  expected  renascence  of  the  old  college  under 
his  management,  either  in  plans  for  the  future,  excuses  for  the  past,  or  dark  threats  of 
assessments  to  be  levied  for  coming  improvements.  The  scssicm  began  at  6  o'clock  with 
the  business  meeting.  Worcester  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  the  annual  banquet  next 
March,  and  tt>ese  offtcers  were  elected:  President,  W.  II.  Ilaile '56,  of  Springfield;  vice- 
presidents,  Judge  John  Hopkins  '62,  of  Millbury,  and  Judge  C.  C.  Conant  '57,  of  Green- 
field; secretary,  A.  W.  lulson  '7^.  '^^  Worcester;  treasurer,  CJ.  II.  Danforth  '80,  of  West- 
field;  executive  committee,  W.  W.  Colburn  '61,  of  Springfield,  J.  A.  Aikin  '74,  of  CJreen- 
field,  and  Prof.  II.  T.  Fuller  '64,  A.  G.  Lewis  '69,  and  L.  L.  Conant  '79,  of  Worcester. 

About  thirty  alumni  of  Dartmouth  college  met  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  March  8,  to  found 
the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  association  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  These  officers  were 
elected:  W.  L.  Burnap,  president;  Jonathan  Ross,  first  vice-president;  Redfield  Proctor, 
second  vice-president;  Fred  A.  I  lowland,  secretary  ;  Fred  L.  Laird,  treasurer;  executive 
committee,  V.  J.  Spear  and  Geo.  W.  Wing,  one  year;  C.  E.  Putney  and  O.  D.  Matheson, 
two  years;  Joseph  A.  Deboer  and  A.  W.  Campbell,  three  years.  A  banquet  was  held  in 
the  evening. 

The  seventeenth  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  association  of  Cin. 
cinnati  was  held  at  the  University  club  in  that  city,  January  28.  The  officers  for  next  year 
are:  R.  L.  Read  '64,  president;  John  S.  Conner  '65,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  George 

B.  Parkinson  '75,  secretary;  executive  committee,  Frank  Loveland  ^Zd,  E.  P.  Noyes  '87, 
Sidney  Arthur  '87,  and  Frank  Reynolds  '89. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  New  Hampshire  Bar  association  was  held  in  Con- 
cord, February  24.  The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Hon. 
David  Cross  '41.  After  an  address  by  the  president,  others  were  delivered  by  E.  F.  Jones 
'80,  J.  W.  Fellows  '58,  and  E.  S.  Cutler  '44.  Among  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  President,  Wm.  L.  Foster  '60  hon. ;  vice-president,  E.  S.  Cutler  '44;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  A.  H.  Chase  '86;  executive  committee,  Hon.  John  P.  Bartlett  '64,  Hon.  Frank 
S.  Streeter  '74,  Gen..C.  H.  Burns  '74  hon.;  committee  on  unprofessional  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  David  Cross  '41,  E.  P.  Jewell  '85  hon.,  John  Kivel  '76,  Harry  G.  Sargent 
'87  hon.     At  the  banquet  the  following  were  among  the  toasts:  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Chase  '58 

C.  S.,  "  The  Supreme  Court ;  "  E.  P.  Jewell  '85  hon.,  *'  Col.  Thomas  Whipple  "  '67  hon. ; 
Hon.  David  Cross,  "The  Retiring  President";  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Foster  '60  hon.,  "  Merrimack 
County  Bar  During  Forty  Years." 

'42.  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.  D.,  of  the  New  England  Bureau  of  Education,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  entitled  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labor." 

'46  D.  M.  C.     Rev.  E.  H.  Wright  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hill  Center. 

'53.  The  poem  read  by  Rev.  Silvanus  Hayward,  on  Memorial,  Day,  in  South  bridge 
Mass.,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  received  wide  and  favorable  notice. 

'55.  After  a  ministry  of  twenty-one  years,  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Jameson  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  in  Millis,  Mass.,  to  take  effect  the  15th  of  next  May. 

'56.  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bennington  Battle 
Monument  association. 
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■    '56.     Rev.  A.  A.  Young,  late  of  Monona,  la.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  of  Cobden,  111.,  and  has  begun  work  there. 

'57.     Hon.  S.  E.  Pingree  has  been  reelected  on  the  Vermont  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners. 

'58.     H.  J.  Boardman,  of  Boston,  is  to  be  president  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  convention  to  be 
held  here  in  June. 

'59.     Hon.  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  commission,  will  deliver 
the  memorial  address  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  the  30th  of  May. 

'60.     Rev.  J.  W.  Hayley  has  finished  his  labors  at  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  and  his  present  ad- 
dress is  127  Gorham  street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

'61.     N.  T.  Kimball  is  a  director  of  the  Rochester  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  asso- 
ciation. 

'61.     President-elect  Tucker  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses  by  prominent 
clergymen  at  the  New  Old  South  church,  Boston.     His  subject  was  "  Christ  in  History." 

'62.     Rev.  C.  M.  Palmer  has  gone  to  Sharon,  Vt.,  under  engagement  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Congregational  church  for  four  months. 

'63.     Hon.  W.  L.  Burnap,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  medical  college, 
University  of  Vermont,  began  his  course  of  lectures  February  14. 

'68  C.  S.  S.     Rev.  J.  G.  McMurphy  is  rector  of  the  Home  school,  at  Racine,  Wis. 

'70  C.  S.  S.     Frederick  Danforth  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls 
railroad. 

'71  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  W.  C.  Kempton,  of  Springfield,  has  located  in  Hill. 

'71.     Rev.  C.  N.  Flanders  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Porter- 
ville,  Cal.,  December  4. 

'71.     E.  G.  Leach  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  Franklin  Building  and  Loan  asso- 
ciation. 

'71.     A.  R.  Savage  is  the  new  speaker  of  the  Maine  house  of  representatives. 

''']'}^.     Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham  has  accepted  a  call   to  the  Unitarian  church  of  Brockton, 
Mass. 

'73  N.  H.  C.     James  F.  Smith  is  instructor  of  mathematics  in  Iowa  State  college,  Grin- 
nell,  la. 

'74  C.  S.  S.     C.  O.  Huntress  is  assistant  city  engineer  of  Minneapolis. 

'74.     E.  S.  Ball  died  recently  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

'76.     A.  Hay  is  computer  for  the  main  shop  of  the  Western  Electric  company  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.     His  home  address  is  2816  Ashland  avenue,  Ravenswood,  111. 

'76.     W.  A.  Barr  has  decided  to  return  to  the  ministry.     He  is  now  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  is  acting  minister  at  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

'76.     R.  P.  Barrett  is  paymaster  of  the  Howe  Scale  company  of  Rutland,  Vt. 
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•77.     Chas.  1).  Ailums,  professor  of  deck  at  Diury  college,  Missouri,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  Prof.  R.  1?.  Kicluirclson. 

'77.      Ir;i  A.  Chase  lias  been  elected  a  (liie(  tor  of  the  Hristol  Klcctric  Light  company. 

'77  N.  H.  C.     George  Wiiuh  llolinan   is  an   instructor  in  Ihyant  iK:  .Stralton's  (,'ointncr- 
cial  college,  Boston,  Mass. 

'77-     J-  W.  Willis  has  been  elected  district  judge  of  Ramsey  county,  Minnesota,  which 
includes  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

'77.     C.  E.  Leslie,  who  is  practicing  law  at  Ilillsboro,  N.  Dak.,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  state. 

'80.     Speaker  Barrett  recently  delivered  a  eulogy  on  James  (>.  Plainc  before  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  house  of  representatives. 

'80.     James  E.  Stone  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Dunbarton. 

'82.     Dr.  Arthur  V.  Goss  has  resigned  his  position  in  Butler  hospital.  Providence,  R.  L, 
to  become  second  assistant  physician  in  the  lunatic  hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

'82  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Charles  A.  Morse  is  practising  in  Newmarket. 

^^y     Cushman  is  teaching  near  Hollister,  Cal. 

^Zt^.     H.  a.  Kimball  perished  in  the  fire  at  Strafford  county  farm,  Dover. 

'83.     Alfred  E.  Watson  has  been  reappointed  clerk  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Railroad 
commissioners  for  the  current  biennial  term. 

'83.     F.  W.  Doring,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Farmington  high  school  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

'83  C.  S.  S.     J.  Leslie  Woodfall  had  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineering 
News. 


'83 


Rev.  T.  Merrill  Edmands  has  accepted  a  call  to  Park  Rapids,  Mich. 


'Z'}^.     L.  D.  Bliss  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Woodland,  Cal. 

'84.     Robert  H.  Rolfe  was  married  to  Mrs.  Grace  Hill,  of  Concord,  on  February  8. 

'84.     W.  E.  Sargent  is  principal  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  high  school. 

'84.  W.  S.  Hammond  has  been  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  bar,  and  is  now  practising 
at  Medalia,  in  that  state.  A  recent  number  of  the  Medalia  Messenger  spoke  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Hammond's  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  place. 

'84.  The  report  of  the  class  of  '84  by  the  secretary.  Prof.  G.  D.  Lord,  has  appeared.  It 
is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  or  more  pages,  and  contains  the  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
class  and  letters  from  most  of  them.  It  contains  also  a  brief  account  of  the  happenings 
at  Dartmouth  during  the  present  year.  The  report  shows  forty-one  marriages,  four  deaths, 
and  thirty-six  births  since  graduation. 

-'84.  W.  E.  Burleigh  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  statistician  of  the  Inter-state  Com- 
merce commission. 

'84.     H.  C.  Fall  is  teacher  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  high  school  at  Pomona,  Cal. 
'84.     J.  F.  Hill  is  assistant  to  the  general  auditor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
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'S4.     Wm.  Slade  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

'84.  E.  H.  Watson  is  superintendent  of  schools  for  Scituate,  Duxbury,  and  Marshfield, 
Mass.     Home  in  Hyde  Park. 

'85.     Morrill  Goddard  is  city  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 

'85.  Wni.  C.  Bouton,  M.  D.,  is  practising  in  Chicago,  having  his  office  at  131  Fifty-third 
street. 

'86.     Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Tucker,  a  daughter,  February  11. 
'86.     Born  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hatch,  a  daughter. 

^'^']  C.  S.  S.  Married  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  December  15,  Charles  L.  Carpenter,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Charlotte  Frances  Sullivan,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

^Z"].  Carl  H.  Corwin  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Hermosa  and  Cragin,  situated  about  a  mile  apart  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  and 
was  ordained  at  the  Hermosa  church,  December  16.  He  will  continue  his  studies  in 
Chicago  Theological  seminary. 

'87.  Herbert  C.  Phillips  has  returned  from  a  tour  abroad.  His  present  address  is  The 
Metropole,  corner  Michigan  avenue  and  23d  street,  Chicago,  111. 

'87.  Henry  E.  Chamberlin  is  engaged  in  stock  growing.  His  address  is  Lakeside, 
Sheridan  county.  Neb. 

'87.  H.  S.  Aiken  is  teaching  at  Pottstown,  N.  Y.     Salary,  $1,200. 

'87.  G.  E.  Johnson  is  studying  at  the  Hartford  Theological  seminary. 

'87.  Rev.  M.  W.  Morse  is  located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

^Z'].  G.  W.  Glass  is  principal  of  the  Ayer  Junction  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'87.  F.  P.  Emery  is  teaching  at  Suncook. 

'87.  W.  S.  Ross  is  principal  of  the  Somersworth  high  school.  He  intends  to  enter  a 
divinity  school  next  year. 

'87.  The  class  report  has  appeared  from  its  class  secretary.  It  shows  that  since  grad- 
uation there  have  been  thirty-nine  marriages  and  twenty-nine  births. 

'88.  F.  L.  Pattee,  principal  of  Coe's  academy,  Northwood,  is  about  to  issue  a  volume 
of  poetry, 

'88.     E.  J.  Powers  is  teaching  at  the  Holton  high  school,  Danvers,  Mass.    Salary,  $1,500. 

'88.     W.  R.  Whitcomb  is  teaching  the  high  school  at  Springfield,  Vt. 

'88.     A.  W.  Hoyt  is  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  New  York. 

'88.     Fred  T.  Dunlap  has  been  elected  president  of  the  common  council  of  Manchester. 

'88  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  F.  H.  Morse  is  practising  in  Leominster,  Mass. 

'88.  H.  J.  Stevens  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Illinois  Military  academy,  and 
is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Leominster,  Mass. 
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'88.  C.  A.  l^rock  is  stinlyin}',  l^iw  ''»  l''^'  15"sl<»n  iiiiivirsily.  lie  is  also  insi  1  iictoi  in  tlic 
evening  high  school. 

'SS.      S.  n.  Nelson  is  laiinini-  in   I'.ailon,  Vt. 

'88  hon.  A  coniplinicntary  cliiincr  to  Past  Comnuuulcr  Harrison  Iltnuc  of  CJcttysburg 
Post,  No.  191,  (J.  A.  K.,  was  given  March  7,  at  Young's  hotel,  Hoston,  by  the  comrades  of 
the  post  prior  to  the  popular  ex-con\manclcr's  departure  on  an  extended  pleasure  trip. 
About  fifty  members  and  guests  were  present.  The  post-prandial  exercises  consisted  of 
speeches  by  Commander  Hammond,  who  presided,  I'ast  Commander  Hume,  I'ast  De- 
partment Commander  C.  D.  Nash,  Li<5utenant  Patrick  Lee,  past  commander  I'ost  15;  I'ast 
Commander  C.  W.  Hartlett,  Post  15;   Past  Commander  llcndrickson,  Post  lyr. 

'89.  The  marriage  of  V.  J.  Allen  to  Miss  Maria  Hitchcock  took  place  at  tlie  College 
church,  March  9. 

'89.     O.  S.  Warden  is  manager  of  a  paper  in  Montana. 

'89.     George  Hitchcock  is  studying  law  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

'89.     Married  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  January  26,  C.  E.  Deane  and  Miss  H.  P.  Allen. 

'89  non-grad.  Arthur  Chase,  who  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  seminary  last 
spring,  is  instructor  in  St.  Mark's  school,  Southboro,  Mass. 

'90.  G.  H.  Moses,  editor  of  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor  and  the  Ijtdependeftt  Statesman, 
is  editing  an  illustrated  work  entitled  "  New  Hampshire  Men,"  a  compilation  of  biographies 
now  in  the  press  of  the  New  Hampshire  Publishing  company. 

'90  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  M.  T.  Thurber  is  practising  at  Grafton,  N.  H. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  F.  D.  Woods  is  engaged  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  making  an  insurance  map  of 
the  city  for  the  Sanborn-Perris  Map  company. 

'90.  C.  F.  Robinson  is  preaching  regularly  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  on  his  graduation 
from  Andover  seminary  next  June  will  be  ordained  pastor  of  the  church. 

'90.     M.  V.  Safford  has  entered  the  Maine  Medical  college. 

'90.     Howard  E.  Nutt  is  attending  the  Chicago  College  of  Law. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  George  Leavens  is  contracting  agent  of  the  King  Bridge  company,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

'91.     D.  L.  Smith  is  instructor  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business  high  school. 
'91.     Guy  George  has  been  appointed  examiner  of  teachers  for  Windsor  county,  Vt. 

'91.  H.  A.  Blake  is  teaching  geometry  and  history  in  the  Boys'  high  school.  Providence, 
R.  I.     Salary,  $1,000. 

'91  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Strickland  is  practising  at  Danville  Junction,  Me. 

'91  C.  S.  S.     C.  A.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Richmond,  Vt. 

'91.  Matthew  Gault  is  employed  as  civil  engineer  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Address,  15 
City  Hall. 

'91.  E.  W.  Pond  is  employed  in  the  National  Bank  of  Dayton,  O.  Address,  229  N. 
Jefferson  street. 
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.    '91.     Edson  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago -£"2^^;//;/^  Tzwif J-. 

'91  C.  S.  S.     C.    S.   Little    is   in   the    employ  of  the   Sanborn-Perris   Map    company, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

'92.     H.  F.  J.  Norton  is  studying  law  with  Norton  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Address,  404 
Main  street,  Buffalo. 

'92  D.  M.  C.     L.  E.  White   has  a  position  in  the  Boston  Dispensary.     His  address  is 
2  Atherton  street,  Roxbury. 

'92  non-grad.     John  Blackwood  has  been  elected  fo  the  common  council  of  Concord. 

'92  D.  M.  C.     Allen  is  at  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital,  Boston. 

'92.     Arthur  Strong  is  teaching  at  Bourne,  Mass. 

'92  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Robinson  is  practising  at  Falmouth,  Me. 

'92  D.  M.  C.     Dr.    Wheeler   is   assistant   physician  in   a  hospital   for  the    insane,   at 
Gardiner,  Me. 

'92  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Roberts  is  at  the  Boston  hospital  for  insane. 


RICHMOND 


No.  I  Cio-arettes. 


Straight  Cut 

Cig-arolto  Sniokors  wlio  uro  willinj;-  to  pay  a 
littlo  nioro  than  tho  pficc  cliargod  for  the  or- 
dinary trado  C'igai-(>ltc>s  will  tind  tliis  brand 
superior  to  all  olhi>rs. 

Tlu>  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cig-arettes 
are  made  from  the  i>rii;htost,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  e()st  txold  Leaf  grown  in 
■  Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  Avas  brought 
out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  ever.y  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


DARTMOUTH 


Pliolo    1^00105 


First   Poor  South  of  I'ost-OJjUie. 


Fine  l?hotographic  Work 


IN  ALL  ITS  liRANCIlL.S. 


Photographer      to      Cooperative 
Association. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Da7^tmouth 

Views  always  on  Hand. 
LAN  GILL,    I»liLOtograplier. 


ATTENTION,  DARTMOUTH  I 

FELLOWS,  Thoiographev, 

No.    12    South    Main    Street,    ....    "White   River   Junction,  Vt., 

Invites  you  to  call  at  his  Studio  and  inspect  work  before  going  elsewhere. 

Class  Work,  Groups ,  etc.,  Crayon,  Ink,  Pastel,  and  Water  Colors. 

STORRS  &  WESTON 


ARE   SELLING 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  COLLEGE  PRICES. 
LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING    GOODS. 

Kespectfully,  STORRS   &   WESTON. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  1893, 


PARTIAL     PROSPECTUS 


Frances  Hodgson  Biarnett 

"Will  contribute  the  first  serial  to  appear  in  a  magazine  from  her  pen  for  many  years,  entitled 
•'  The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All." 

H.  C  Bnnner 

Will  furnish  a  series  of  six  sketches  entitled,  "Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane."  Illus- 
trated. 

Robert  Grant 

Will  relate  the  further]  experience  of  Fred,  and  Josephine  in  "  A  Sequel  to  the  Reflec- 
tions OF  A  Married  Man."    Illustrated. 

Harold  Frederic 

Will  contribute  a  political  novel  of  great  power,  entitled  "  The  Copperhead." 

By  tlie  A^itlior  of  "  Jerry." 

Miss  S.  B.  Elliott,  the  author  of  "Jerry,"  will  write  a  realistic  story  of  life  among  the  Ten- 
nessee mountaineers,  "  The  Durket  Sperret." 

IVTiscellaneons  Articles. 

Further  contributions  to  the  "  Poor  in  Great  Cities."  Mrs.  Burnett's  illustrated  paper  on 
the  London  plan  for  "  Home  Aid  to  Invalid  Children,"  etc.  Of  special  interest  also  will  be 
Professor  Heilprin's  authoritative  account  of  the  "Peary  Relief  Expedition"  (illustrated),  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Octave  Uzanne  on  the  exhibition  of  "Woman's  Art"  now  going 
on  in  Paris,  and  articles  upon  artistic  subjects,  accounts  of  travels,  etc.,  etc. 

The  illustrations  of  the  year  will  represent  the  work  not  only  of  the  well  known  illustra- 
tors, but  many  drawings  will  also  appear  by  artists  who  are  best  known  as  painters. 

Terms:    $3.00  a  Year;  25  Cents  a  Number. 

Special  Offer.  The  numbers  for  1892  and  a  subscription  for  1893,  $4.50.  The  same 
with  back  numbers  bound  in  cloth,  $6.00. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE. 

CHAI^LES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

74s  Broadway  New  York. 

Tlirongli  Siammei"  V^acation 

COLLEG^E    STUDENTS 

Cart  obtain  pleasant  occupation  as  traveling  salesmen  for  our  goods,  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  Oiitfit  free.  Salary  and  expenses  paid,  or  a  commission,  as  may  be  preferred. 
Experie7ice,  not  necessary  to  success.      Write  for  particidars  stating  age. 

H.    ]Nd:.    ^^^EEITIISra,    ISriaiseryman, 

DOECHBSTBB   DISTRICT,    BOSTON,   MaSS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


REASONS  WHY  THIS  BUREAU  HAS  GAINED  AND  DESERVES  THE 
CONFIDENCE  AND  PATRONAGE  OF  SO  LARGE  A  CONSTITU- 
ENCY OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  ALL  OVER  THE 
NATION. 

(i)  Iicaiuse  it  is  the  oldest  Teachers  Agency  in  New  England,  having  been 
established  in  1875. 

(2)  Because  its  Manager  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  a  professional  educator,  and 
has  become  familiar  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  every  grade  of  schools,  and 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers. 

•'  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  I  should  not  expect  any  man  in  the  country 
to  excel  him  in  selecting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place." — Hon.  John  Eaton,  Pres- 
ident Marietta  College,  and  for  sixteen  years  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(3)  Because  the  number  of  our  candidates  is  large,  and  embraces  many  of  the 
ablest  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  profession. 

"  We  have  always  found  at  the  office  of  the  New  England  Bureau  of  Education  a  good 
list  of  well  educated  and  experienced  teachers  to  select  from,  and  the  representations  made 
to  us  concerning  the  candidates  have  been  in  every  case  full,  reliable,  and  true." — Super- 
intendent A.  P.' Stone,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(4)  Because  all  applications  for  teachers  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

"Your  Bureau  is  as  prompt  in  its  responses  as  the  Boston  Fire  Department.  We  thank 
you  for  your  courteous  aid  so  promptly  extended." — Superintendent  O.  B.  Bruce,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

(5)  Because  our  pledges  for  fair  dealing  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our 
patrons  have  been  redeemed. 

"I  shall  bear  in  mind  your  excellent  agency  when  we  want  other  instructors,  as  we  surely 
shall  by  and  by." — Homer  B.  Sprague,  President  University,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  Select  and  send  me  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  French,  at  once.  I  can  trust  you  to  make 
the  selection,  for  you  have  always  served  me  well." — Principal  F.  L.  Pattee,  Coe's  Acad- 
emy, Northwood  Center,  N.  H. 

No  charge  to  school  officers.     Forms  and  circulars  sent  free.     Register  now  for 
the  Autumn  vacancies  for  Winter  and  Spring  as  well,  as  the  demand  is  constant. 
Apply  to 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

Feb.  4.  Annual  base  ball  meeting  held  in  Boston;  Ide,  O'Conner  and  Burnap, delegates ; 
Ide  elected  president  of  the  association ;  pennant  awarded  to  Dartmouth. 

— S.  Sails  speaks  in  Old  Chapel. 

— ID.  Boston  Concert  Company  give  an  entertainment  in  Old  Chapel  in  the  regular  lec- 
ture course. 

— 1 1.  The  flag  team  was  defeated  in  the  race  with  Amherst  at  the  B.  A. -A.  meet  through 
an  accident  to  Claggett.  The  team  was  as  follows:  Claggett,  Ide,  Hall,  and  F.  L.  Smalley; 
Eldred  and  Chase,  substitutes. 

— 12.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  preached 
in  College  church,  and  Bishop  Niles  in  Episcopal  church. 

— 13.  Dramatic  club  began  to  rehearse  "The  Rivals." 

— 15.  Hunt,  Pelton,  and  Sanders  spoke  in  the  Old  Chapel. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  LOWEST  RATES 

to  all  points  in  the 
SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  FROM  BOSTON  TO 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

AND   ONLY   ONE    CHANGE   OF    CARS    TO  THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

Through  Sleepers  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.  Train  leaves  Norwich  for  Chicago  via 
Montreal,  Newport,  and  C.  P.  R'y,  daily  except  Sunday,  at  8  :io  A.  M.  For 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  daily  except  Monday,  at  i  A.  M. 

THE    ALL   RAIL    LINE,  VIA    THE    POUGHKEEPSIE    BRIDGE    ROUTE, 

BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE 

AND    WASHINGTON,    AND    ALL   POINTS 

SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Train  leaves  Boston  daily  at  5  :5o  P.  M.,  with  through  sleepers  to  Washington. 
Train  leaves  Norwich  at  11  126  A.  M.,  making  close  connection  with  this  train. 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  LEAVE  NORWICH  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

For  Boston,  Concord,  and  Manchester  at  2  -.46  A.  M.,  11  :2o  A.  M.,  8  -.-^6  P.  M. 
For  Worcester,  Mass.,  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York  City  at 
II  :20  A.  M.  (via  Nashua  and  Worcester). 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  routes  and  rates,  apply  to  R.  T.  Lewis,  Agent 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

W.  F.  BERRY,         D.  J.  FLANDERS,         D.  W.  SANBORN, 

GenH  Traffic  Mgr.  GenH  Pass'r  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Gen'l  Supt. 
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Kch.  17.  '95's  jinu»)i  (lirc-clois  elected  :  H.  J.  I'.iowii,  A.  ('<.  Hii^hi-c,  and  I\.  M.  'Iliorn- 
]>urgl>. 

— 17.  Second  joint  debate;  (luestion,  "  A'fsohffd,  that  for  the  four  years  course  the 
small  college  is  preferable  to  the  large  university;"  atfirinative,  (-handler  '93,  Thorn- 
burgh  '9^,  and  lUii roughs  '94;  jiegalive,  Morrison  '95,  Null  '9.1,  and  (Jrover  '94. 

— 21.  I'rof.  J.  K.  Lord  lectures  at  K.  U.  A. 

— 21.  FrcslunatJ  class  su|)|)er  at  C'lareniont ;   F.  M.  Weston,  toastinaster. 

— 21.  '95's  class  history  read  by  H.  F.  Scales. 

DARTMOUTH  STUDEN^1\S 

Who  soek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  th(3 

Fail  River  Line  to  )lew  York,  aqil  all  Points  Soutli  aod  West. 

steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth    and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Expresstrains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
apply  to  Guy  G.  Furnel. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNER, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnislied. 


CHOICE      CIGARS     AND 
TOBACCO. 


HENRY   E.  SANBORN, 

Proprietor, 


BROWN  BROTHERS, 


DEALERS  IN 


Hardware,  Furnaces  &  Ranges, 

Agricultural  Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 


Bind   Your   Books 

IN  A 

First  Class  Manner 

AT 

BOSTON  PRICES. 

Prices   50    cents    and    upwards. 


Have  one  book  bound  and  you  will  have 
more  b  und. 

H.  H.  McNamee, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  H.  ROLLINS,  'g4,  Agent. 

J.  BEOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes, 

Repairing    IVeatly    I>oiie. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 
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Feb.  22.  Great  snow  storm. 

— 23.  '94's  Aegis  appears. 

— 23.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain  lectures  in  old  chapel. 

— 24.  Prof.  Charles  D.  Adams  of  Urury  college  and  Mr.  Frank  G.  Moore  of  Yale 
elected  to  the  college  faculty. 

— 25.  The  Aegis  editors  from '95  are:  Psi  Upsilon,  Morrison;  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa, 
Dodge;  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Campbell,  editor-in-chief ;  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Scales  ;  Theta 
Delta  Chi,  C.  A.  Davis;  Phi  Zeta  Mu,  Day;  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Thornburgh,  business  mana- 
ger; Phi  Delta  Theta,  West ;  Ouden,  Dresser. 

— 28.  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  lectures  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  on  "  Literary  Style  of  the 
English  Bible." 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

GOLD  AND  FOaNTAIN   PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  BASe-BSLL    RUD   TGDniS   SUPPLie$, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, 

FINE  WiTEHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


iiniiimnininiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiih 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 

0FFIC6. 

H:jPi.isro"VEPS.,    isr.    hi. 

Job  Printing  qf  all?  kinds 

Done  to  OMei:'  at  Shot't  jMotiee. 

P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 
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Match  I.      Killer  and  S.  V.  I'li-iu  h  spoak  in  old  iliap.-l. 

—  I.   Money  raised  lor  support  ol  l)ase  l)all  team;    s<lie(|iilt;  of  frames  announced. 
—3.  " 'I'he  Rivals"  was  mesented  witli  j;ri:at  succi-ss  in  ihc  opera  house, 

—  V  Trot',  (lahriel  Caniphell  |)ri-ache{l  in  college  church. 
— 0.  Ariel  (luartette  j;ave  an  entertainment  in  old  cliapcl. 
— 7.  Scconcl  presentation  of  "Tlu!  Rivals." 

— 7.  Prof.  C.  K.  Richardson  on  "Three  Readings  from  the  Mnp,lish  liible." 
— 7.  President-elect  Tucker  liolds  a  conference  with  committees  of  the  trustees  and  sub- 
mits a  report.     Standing  committees  are  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Exigencies — Trustees  i'"rost,  l''air])anks,  ant!   Smith. 
Finance — Trustees  Spaulding,  Chase,  and  Richardson. 

Electric  Cars  not  at  White   River  Junction  ;   Init  a  Student  can  Send 

L  ^  TJ  IsT  X)  K/ "^ 

there  just  the    same. 
PRICES  THE  LOWEST  FOR  PERFECT  WORK.      .      PROMPTNESS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A.  M.  LYON,  Agent  for  DarttnoHth  College. 

ACME  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

SU  R  B  RU  G'S 

PERFECTION    IN 

(PIFJE    *    JVIIJ^TZTRJES. 


"  Q- O  I-.  ID  E  I<r     SOEFTIRB, " 

$1.20  per  pound.         35  cents  per  4  ounces. 

"-A.  Ig.  O  -A-  3D  I  A./' 

$2.00  per  pound.         50  cents  per  4  ounces. 

$1.60  per  pound.         40  cents  per  4  ounces. 

Jflail,    1    cent   per    ottnce    extra. 


SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 

159    Fulton    Street,    New    York    City. 
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Instruction — Trustees  Quint,  Chase,  and  C.  Richardson  ;  Profs.  Ruggles,  Colb}',  and 
J.  K.  Lord. 

Equipment — Trustees  Fairbanks,  Chase,  and  Frost,  Profs.  Rollins,  Hitchcock,  and 
Bartlett. 

Buildings  and  Improvements — Trustees  Streeter,  J.  B.  Richardson,  and  Spauldingj 
Profs.  Emerson,  Sherman,  and  Worthen. 

Degrees — Trustees  Smith,  Quint,  and  Frost;  Profs.  C.  F.  Richardson,  Bisbee,  and 
Hazen. 

Relation  of  College  to  State — Trustees  Prescott,  C.  Richardson,  and  Streeter. 

Relation  of  College  to  Alumni — Trustees  J.  B.  Richardson,  Fairbanks,  and  Spaulding. 


CUSTOM     TAILOEING 

AT 

MODERATE    PRICES 

IS   OUR   SPECIALTY, 


Our  representative  will   be   in    Hanover,  at  the   Wheelock,  at 
intervals    during   the    season,   with    a    complete   line    of  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  shall   be  pleased  to  have 
you  examine  our  fabrics  and  quotations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

FEINEMAN    BROS., 

ROCEHSTER,    N.    H. 


KEEP'S    SHIRTS 

MADM   TO  OKni'K,    ^    \-'n\<   5.;.      NM)N|.-    r.r  TII.K    AT   ANY    I'RKI-:. 

—  :  NEGLIGE    SHIRTS:— 

Cheviot,  51.  $1.50,  $2.50   each l-'n-nch   Madras,   $2.50  each. 

Scotch  l''lannel,  $1.50  and  $2.50  each. 

B£S2'  FOUR-PLY  LINEN  COLLARS,  %r.8o  RER  DOZEN 
15  cents  each;   equal   to  25   cent  colhirs.       15est  Four-IMy  Cuffs,  25  cents  per  pair. 

OUR  UNDERWEAR  AND   HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  city,  and  our  prices  are  the  most  reasonable. 
All  Men's  Furnishings  at  Popular  Prices. 

KEEP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

114  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DKEKA 


FINE  STATIONERY   AND   ENGRAVING   HOUSE, 

1121    Chestnut   Street,    Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE    INVITATIONS 
CLASS    STATIONERY 
SOCIETY    STATIONERY 
PROGRAMMES,    BADGES 


WEDDING    INVITATIONS 
VISITING    CARDS 
BANQUET  MENUS 
DIPLOMAS    AND    MEDALS 


STEEL    PLATE    ENGRAVING    FOR  FRATERNITIES,   CLASSES  AND 
COLLEGE    ANNUALS. 

All  work  is  executed  in  the  establishment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Dreka, 
and  only  in  the  best  manner.  Unequalled  facilities  and  long  practical  experience  enable 
us  to  produce  the  newest  styles  and  most  artistic  effects,  while  our  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  this  house. 

Designs,  Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

HALF  TONE,  PHOTOTYPE  AND  PHOTO-ELECTRO  ILLUSTRATIONS 

furnished  from  photographs,  designs  sent  us,  or  designs  furnished  by  us. 


THIS  SFAOU  RESERVED  FOR 

HASTINGS, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

To   Classes  '89,   '90,   and  '93,   DARTMOUTH, 

146    TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE. 

NEW   AND    Sl'CONI)    HANI)   THXT    BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 
Ageyits  for   the    Watermaii  Ideal   Fountain   Pen, 

MIILKAGUCS    XO    LET. 

Nextrdoor  to  Chapel. 

FERausoisr  &  l^^lke. 


G.     F=.    COL-BV. 

Practical  Book:=Binder 


KE-IiOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

J.  O'GRADY, 

Boot  and   Shoe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 
HANOVER,    N.    H. 

NEWTON     INN, 

\  ,    1 

i,  NORWICH,  VT. 

\    ¥.  S.  BOWLES,  Prop. 

3  Class  and  Society  Banquets 
j  a  Specialty. 

First  Class  Accommodations  for 
Summer  Guests. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


^vivi>  :^J:E:^I^J:^s  i^xJi^i^i®HK>iiS. 


WE  CARRY  A  RANGE  OF 


In  each  Department,  to  which  we  are  constantly  adding 
New  and  Seasonable  Styles. 


OUR  AGENT,  MR.  J.  H.  GRANT. 

Will  visit  Hanover  twice   each  year — Spring  and  Fall — 
showing  samples  of  our  goods,  and  soliciting  orders  for 

FINE    CUSTOM-MADE    CLOTHING. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


470    CONGRESS    STREET,    PORTLAND,    ME. 


MARLWsAf"? 


iFilES 


»lado  In  all  styles  and  sizes.    Lightest, 

I  Btrongcst,  easiest  working,  safest,  simplest, 

most  accurate,  most  compact,  and  most 

1  modern.     For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  arms. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  by 

Tho  Marlin  Fir©  Arms  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


HORHGE  PfiRTHIDilE  &  CO., 

77-85    Lincoln    Stroot,    Boston, 

(Senefal    eAfl7lefic 
^applies. 


Headquarters  for  Fine  Foot 
Ball  Goods. 


JOHN     NICCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

First-Class  Workmanship Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


GET   YOUR 

PICTURES,  FRAMES,  .     .     . 

AND 

.    .    .     ROOM  MOULDING 

AT    THE 

O  Picture-Frame  Store  O 

OF 

F.  T.  WILLIAMS, 

White  River  yunction. 


G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 
D  E  ISr  T  I  S  T , 

White  River  Junction. 


All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 


Room  i 


.     Gates  Block. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 


DEALER   IN 


FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 

AND  VARNISHED. 


S^  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


CALL  AT  THE 


) 

For  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  There  you 
will  find  all  articles  usually  kept  in  a  first 
class  pharmacy.     Among  them 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS, 

PERFUMERY, 

RAZORS,   STROPS, 

POCKET  CUTLERY, 

PORTEMONNAIES, 

COMBS,  TOOTH,  NAIL  AND 

HAIR  BRUSHES. 

-:  PURE    CANDY  :- 

All  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Physi- 
cians' prescriptions  carefully  compound- 
ed at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Give  us  a  call. 

L.  B.  dow:ning. 


College 
Men  Ride 

Columbias 

%twm 

THE  COLUMBIA  BIGYCLE  BECOSyiMENDS  ITSELF 
To  the  student  of  mechanics  for 

its  construction  : 

To  the  student  in  the  arts  for  its 

beaut}^ : 

To  the  athlete  for  its  speed : 
And  to  all  for  its  acknowledged 

excellence, 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  '93  CENTURY? 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

POPE  nFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 
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RESERVED   FOR 

ABTER  BROTHERS 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


RESERVED  FOR 


I  P.  STOfiliS 


AT 


THE  BOOKSTORE, 


Clocks,  Watches, 

and  Jewelry 

Rjipaln^il  by 

L.   B.  NEWELL, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


Electric  Door  Bells,  Annun- 
ciators, Etc, 


Groan  "Work  and  Keys 
Fitted,  Etc. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
'*  The  Boys ''  naturally  enough  go  to 

FOR  THEIR 

Oar  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  IVorh 

Ball    Club,    Eugby,    axd     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 
Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 


Clothes  DoD't  Me  a  Mai), 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.  E.  LiisrcoLTsr, 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TEjlCHERS'  jlGEXClES, 

Boston,  New  Yorlc,   Chicago,   Chattanooga,  Portland,  and 

Los  Angeles. 

EVERETT    O.    EISIS:    &    CO.,    P»PiOI»ItIETOJEiS. 

President — Everett  O.  Fisk,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  3  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.Williams,  402  Rich- 
ardson Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  1321/2  First  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.Boyn- 
ton,  1201/2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 


S.    W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:- 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 


CHINA, 


THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


AH  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 
*'  Pitchers,  etc. 


JUNCTION  HOUSE, 

White;  River  Jungtion,  VT. 


N.  8.  EDDY,  Proprietor. 


PlallieiiialiGal  Iiislruiit6i|ls  m  i\M  materials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


ArchllcriM*  NupplIrM,  KnKla«'ci'^'< 
nruuKhlMmrn'M,  and  Survryors'  in- 
Ntrum<'n(N,  llrawInK  FnprrH.Trttrlnic 
(lothN,  TrurliiK  I'uprfN,  T-S({UiirfN, 
AiiKlcs,  (iroNN-Scrtlon  I'upcrN,  lilue 
TroceNN  Paperrt,  etc.  NtudcntN*  Nta* 
tloiiery  of  ull  kIndN.  Hpcrlul  ItutCM 
o  Unrlmouth  ()oll«i;e  xttudenlN. 
Picture  Framl*  g  In  all  HtyleN. 


FROST  &  A9AMS, 

Cataloj?ues  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  L.  HUBBARD,  AGENT. 


Every  guest  on  leaving 
this  house  is  presented  with 
an  Accident  Insurance 
[INSURANCES  loUcy  for  $500  in  the 
;  SI  Travelers    I 


ACCIDENT 


FREE 


[nsurance  Co. 


o 


of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Is  located  in    the   busi-  g  AMERICAN 

ness  centre  and  conducted  J^ 
on  both  the  American  and  v  HOUSE 

European  Plans.     Rooms  O 

1^1  per  day  and  upwards.      J^      BOSTON 
Keeler  &  POCOCK 


fllHERICHN  GOLLEliE 

Gaps  anil  Gowns, 

Corredl  Oxford  Patterns. 

Class  Canes,  &c., 

Original  Designs. 

^^P     MAKERS   FOR 

DARTMOUTH, 

Harvard,         Yale, 

WlIylvIAMS,  Amh]©rst, 

Union,  Wki.IvBSi.by, 

BBI.OIT,  &c. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD. 

Allbas;^,  If.  Y. 


REPUBLIC/IN 
VKESJ-- 


„ mm 

R/qiLRS/lb  JQUflRE 

CSNCORD, 

N.  H. 

: " : •• mm 


MilfS 


Best   appointed   and  largest  Book 
and  Job   Printing   Establishment  in 
-, — .      .         I    .                            r~*  New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 
ir^ririulIl-2^      ^     T       Facilities   complete ;  workmen  the 
best ;  product,  the  finest  card,  circu- 
lar,   pamphlet,    and   book    work    at 
modest  prices. 


W 


mii^ 


lUustratm: 


jMm. 


Binding.  *  + 


IS) 


Half- Tone  pictures  and  all  kinds 
of  photo-engraving  are  now  being 
made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artists. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


r 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank- 
Books  have  become  important  features 
of  our  business.  We  have  unsur- 
passed facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 
celled ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 
our  charges  are  surprisingly  low, 
quality  considered. 


REPCJPLICAN  PRE55  Ajjociation, 

Concord,  N.  M. 


